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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Fot the Christian Observer. 


ON THE DIGNITY OF A CHARACTER 
FORMED UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF CHRISTLAN PRINCIPLES. 


[ , was long since observed by a hea- 
then moralist, that if Virtue were to 
appear upon earth, clothed in a hu- 
man form, it would soon be an object 
of general admiration and delight. 
if we pursue this idea, and represent 
ur moral or intellectual being, thus 
sessetiind, in its highest state of 
purity and perfection, actuated by the 
iuciples, refined by the precepts, 
oe animated by the hopes of Chris- 
uanity ; we shall then behold a cha- 
racter formed to win the uffections 
and capuvate the heart—-a character 
decked in the smiles of benignity 
und peace, and Inspiring universal 
esteem and affection. 

This imaginary representation it 
is the tendency of Christianity to 
realize. If we sincerely believe its 
uths, and adopt them as principles 
of conduct—-if we imbibe its spirit, 
and exemplify its influence—if we 

eel according to its tendenctes, and 
act uccording to its dictates, we ‘shall 


exhibit a character and conduct truly 
aenified and honourable. 
‘hen, briefly consider the frincifiles 


Let us, 


vich actuate the Christian, and 
‘hich tend so powerfully to exalt his 
haracter. 

Reason, independent of Revela. 


won, lias been bigbly extolled by ma- 
iY us a sure principle of moral ex- 
“Lence. If by reason, however, be 
Laderstood that exercise of the mind 


y¥ which it examines and compares 


“biccls. forms deductions, and fore- 


°L5 COnSequenceseit cannot of itself 
Chriet, Observ. No. 208. 


constitute a firm principle of mora] 
conduct. It wants both power and 
materials to raise the moral struc- 
ture. It needs a standard to regulate 
its decisions. It is, besides, ever 
liable to be biassed or perverted by 
human passions and selfish interests 
How wonderful have been the wan- 
derings of reason in the history of 
human wisdom! How inconceivable 
the absurdities of some of the most 
enlightened of her votaries! Lo what 
extravagant reveries has she not re- 
conciled the minds of men! And 
what wild and incredible imagina- 
tions have not her boasted sages 
mingled in their speculations ! The 
Christian, however, rising superior 
to this erring standard, recognises 
and acts upon principles at once more 
active and more influential. He does 
not, indeed, refuse the aid of reason 
when unsophisticated ; nay, he re- 
quires, retains, and employs it in bis 
service: but from the Gospel alone 
he derives his principles of action 
and motives of conduct. Acting un- 
der the influence of its traths, his 
character is formed to command the 
respect and conciliate the esteem of 
all with whom he may be connect- 
ed ; for what exalted and superior ex- 
cellence must that man display, who 
sincerely believes the doctrines of 
the Gospel, and carnestly endea- 
vours to regulate his deportment by 
their influence and direction! What 
purity of heart, and integrity of con- 
duct must 4e ever study to maintain, 
who is firmly persuaded chat he is, 
at all times, in the presence and un- 
der the eye of the invisible Deity! 
What candour, truth, and justice 
must te be ever prompted to practise, 
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who sees a heaven above, a hell be- 
neath, and a cloud of witnesses, un- 
seen by unhallowed cyes, ever sur- 
rounding his path! What admiration 
of the beautics of holiness, and what 
abhorrence of the deformity of sin, 
must de feel who has examined the 
history of the life, who believes in the 
merits of the death, and who knows 
the causes und the design of the suf- 
ferings, of Christ ! What fidelity in 
friendship, what tenderness in paren- 
tal or in filial love, what ardour in 
every kind affection, what liberal 
charity, what generous compassion, 
what active zeal inevery good work, 


must fe display, whe has himself 


been made willing by iis Saviour’s 
power, and quickened and ennobled 
by the inspiration of bis love ! What 
steady patience and magnanimity ; 
what unshaken courage and forti- 
tude; what generous contempt of the 
baser interests of the world ; and what 
elevation of soul, towering above the 
storms, the vicissitudes, and the con- 
vulsions of this mertal state must he 
possess, who lives by the fuith of the 
Sen of God, who relies steadily upon 
his promises, and who looks ot so 
much on things which are seen and 
temporal as on those which are not 
seen and which are ciernal ! 

The principles which actuate the 
Christian in his conduct through life 
have rejation to himse}i—to his fel- 
low-men——and toGod. With respect 
to himself, he is influenced by a re. 
gard to his own truc happiness; with 
respect to man, by a principle of be- 
nevolence ; with respect to God, by 
a principle of love. 

1, The Christian is actuated by av 
enlightened regard to his own true 
hapifiness.—This principle of action 
is far exalted above that sordid self- 
love, which philosophers have assum- 
ed as the disvinguishing feature of 
their systems, and which has been 
justly reprobated as an unworthy 
source of human conduct. This self- 
ishness of character is derived from 
an unhappy ignorance of real good; 
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from a base preference of the anim,) 
to the rational part of man, and of jj. 
present pleasures to his nobler ang 
eternal prospects. Butthe Principle 
on which the Christian acts, is foung. 
ed in aright knowledge and desirc 
of true happiness ; In a just estinya. 
tion of the infinite superiority of the 
soul to the body; anc of the endless 
blessings of immortality to the tran- 
sient pleasures of the present life. 
The one degrades and enslaves the 
mind; the other exalts and ennobles 
it. The one contracts and corrupts 
the heart; the other expands and 
purifies it. The one renders men 
covetous, cowardiy, base; the other 
forms them to be liberal, noble, and 
magnanimous. By the one, they are 
engrossed In earthly acquisitions, and 
dread the toss of them as the great- 
est of calamities ;—while, by the 
other, they are taught to rise supe. 
rior to carthly objects; to set their 
chief affections on things above ; to 
consider wealth but as the means of 
diffusing happiness, losses and mis- 
fortunes as salutary exercises of vir- 
tue and of faith; to know that the 
smallest act of Christian faith aud 
love upon earth, shall not, as our 5a- 
viour tells us, lose its reward in hea- 
ven; that to bear persecution, toen- 
dure trials, to behold the spoiling of 
their goods, is often a privilege anc 
joy—that even to lose life, for the 
sake of our Divine Master, is to find 
it—and, in a word, that “ to live 1s 
Christ, and todie is gain.” The one 
seduces its infatuated slaves from the 
pleasant and peaceful paths of wis: 
dom, distracts the mind, corrodes the 
heart, polsons the enjoyments of life, 
counteracts its own true interests; 
and generates both present miseiy 
and eternal ruin. The other subjects 
its disciples to the laws of right rea- 
son, governs them by the wisdon) 
from above, leads them in the path: 
oi righteousness and "eace, exalts 
their nature, promotes their periec- 
tion, secures their happiness, ane 
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works cut their salvation. flow 1 
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319.4 On the Dignity of the 
jonai and unenlightened is the self. 
ove, not only of the men of the world, 
yytof the pretended disciples of phi- 
iosophy | how immoral in its effects, 
a.nd how ruinous Inits consequences ! 
How widely and how nobly contrast- 
ej is that of the Christian, whose 
cntire operation and chavacter are so 
conspicuously and incontrovertibly 
raione!, moral, dignified, and en- 
lightened - 

‘2, Lhe Christian acts on a prin- 
cipie ol flure and active benevolence 
io his fellow-inen.—<—Man is a social 
being; and, therefore, whatever re- 
velation may be made to him trom 
ivaven, must necessarily be expected 
io have a tendency to strengthen the 
nrinciples of social union, and to 
wvigorate every natural sentiment 
which connects him with his species. 
Accordiugly we find a spirit of bene- 
yolence every where inculcated and 
enforced In the sacred Scriptures. 
Nay, this benevolence forms an cs- 
sential, an indispensable requisite in 
the Christian character. “ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one towards 
amuther.’? And, in effect, wherever 
tie Gospel of Jesus Christ is cor. 
lialiy embraced, this spirit ef bene- 
yolence will follow of course. We 
vehold all the primitive Christians 
united by the bonds of fraternal love, 
and the most pure and active bene- 
volence, We see them all actuated 

'yone principle, and adoring their 
Creator In spiritand in truth. Crush- 
ingevery selfish, interested passion, 
and enlarging every partial and con- 
iracted view, they burst over those 
harrow distinctions, which marked 

vul an interest separate and detach- 

‘cd. heir sacred attachments, their 
wishes of benevolence, knew no 

wunds. ‘{he same dispositions it is 

le tendency of the Gospel still to 
pioduce ; and were its truths uni- 

‘e'sally believed and acted upon, 

Jlessings of every kind would pour 

‘upon society. The voice of dis- 

Xd would no longer be heard : eve- 
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ry heart would beat responsive tothe 
claim of fraternal affection; the gene- 
rous glow of friendship would beam 
forth from every countenance, and 
the charms of social intercourse ce- 
ment every heartin one. Underthe 
dominion of the Gospel, pride, envy, 
jealousy would give way to the most 
enlarged benevolence,and man would 
know nothing in man but a friend 
and a brother.—Such is the spirit 
which the Gospel breathes. The in- 
dividual who lives under its influ- 
ence, is prompted to devote all the 
encreies of his mind, to promote the 
present and everlasting welfare of his 
fellow-men. There is, indeed, a dis- 
position of benevolence in mankind 
independently of all religion ; but the 
Gospel purifies and exalts the prin- 
ciple, and directs it to its proper ob- 
jects. The benevolence of the Chris- 
tian 1s more pure and disinterested 
than any other; for it acts not from 
any casual or constitutional feeling, 
por even from the prospect of plea- 
sure In the exercise of beneficence, 
but from the impulse of love to Ged, 
and from the heaven-inspired desire 
of doing the highest and most lasting 
eood to men. It is incomparably 
higher in its standard ; for it requires 
us to love our neighbouras ourselves ; 
nay, What is even still more arduous 
and admirable, so to love each other 
as Christ has Joved us. It is incon, 
testably more extensive ; for it in- 
cludes every duty, exacts every ac- 
tive service, is zealously interested 
in the state of men’s minds, and the 
happiness of their souls, while it ten- 
derly sympathizes in the afflictions, 
or provides for the relief of their 
bodies, It is infinitely more solid 
and durable: for it is derived from 
God, it contemplates eternity, it pro- 
jects and anticipates the final union 
of its objects in those bright man- 
sions above where love animates the 
songs of the blessed, and associates, 
in celestial harmony, the spirits otf 
the just. 
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». The grand principle which 
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actuates the Christian is supreme love 
of God. ‘his purifies and perfects 
his other principles of action, and re- 
moves every motive that can be deem- 
ed interested or mean from their ex- 
ercise. They are, indeed, all inti- 
mately connected, resulting recipro- 
cally from each other, and forming 
an aspiring gradation of energy and 
excellence. 

Whoever undertakes, with any de- 
exree of candour and sensibility, to 
observe the works of creation, to 
irace the government of providence, 
or to inquire into the moral and rell- 
gious counsels of God, will quickly 
discover such amiable views of his 
Character and perfections, as cannot 
fail to excite admiration and esteem. 
Whoever advances farther, and 1s 
taueht to consider himself as an ob- 
ject of D vine compassion, and God 
as the source of all blessings, whe- 
ther of nature. providence, or grace, 
Cannot be so insensible as to refuse 
to acknowledge the obligations of 
gratitude. With considerations o: 
sull stronger power, the Gospel re- 
veals this God as ready to receive 
the sinner, through the mediation 
and atonement of Christ; and faith 
represents to the soul this * mystery 
of godliness,” with such * assurance 
of hope” and conviction of reality as 
produce the animating affections of 
Jove, gratitude, end delight. Both 
reason and the Gospel teach us, that 
God is supreme excellence, spotless 
perfection, the chief good, the object 
of the highest admiration and estcem, 
the source of the purest happiness 
and bliss. Faith animutes these con- 
victions into action, and prompts the 
soul, by the bright and realizing 
views which it unfolds of these truths, 
to expand its powers in the pursutt, 
and to aspire to the possession of the 
reat and supremely amiable object 
which alone can satisfy its desires, 
and fill its immortal capacities. Es- 
teem, gratitude, desire, and delight, 
all thus concur to constitute that dis- 
position of mind which is called the 
love of God in man, and which, when 
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possessed in its full energy ang 
perfection, is affirmed to be “ sheg 
abroad” in our hearts by the Spirit o 
God. Now this principle ts of a po. 
ble and exalted nature. Its obvioys 
tendency is to refine and to elevate 
the soul, to habituate it to the most 
sublir.e contemplations, to assimilate 
it toGod himself. Its sensible ope. 
raion is to purify, to impel, and to 
ennoble the actions of men. Its im. 
mediate effect is to plunge the mind 
intoa generous oblivion of self, of 
interest, of passion; and to promp: 
the heroic resolution, to sacrifice and 
devote them al] to the exalted Object 
of our grateful affections. Its per. 
manent tendency is to render every 
duty pleasant, to preserve the mind 
even and unruffled amidst dangers 
and difficulties, to cast out disquieting 
doubts and fears, to disarm death of 
his terrors, and to lead us to antici- 
pate the joys and occupations of hea 
ven. What principle, in the compas: 
of human mottves. can be deemed o! 
hieher dignity than this, or of more 
exalied excellence ? And how justly 
is it represented as the “end of 
the commandment,” the sum of the 
Gospel, “ the fulfilling of the lew, 

the chicf praise of God, and the 

highest perfection of man! 

Itence the Christian lives devote: 
to the glory of God. Ve aims, through: 
out the whole extent of his conduct 
to advance the praise and honour! 
the Divine character. ‘This 1s the 
grand end ofall his actions—the ru! 
ing motive by which al] other mo 
tives are rerulated,and to which they 
are all subordinated. [tis the resu: 
of all the foregoing principles con 
bined, and partakes of their unite 
character. But what "do we mei 
when we speak of advancing the gi 
ry of God? Tlow is the Divine ché 
racter glorified? The character © 
God includes al] that we knowof him 
It comprehends those infinite pe! 
fections, by which he has revealet 
himself to us in his works and in) 
word, In the manifestation of thes: 
perfections, consists his glory. Wh* 
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ever tends more illustriously to dis- 
play these infinite perfections, exalts 
his character, and augments the glory 
of his name. Thus to acknowledge 
and illustrate the perfections of God, 
is to live to his glory. It is to per- 
ceive, to feel, to revere, and to cele- 
brate the grandeur of his majesty, 
the independence of his existence, 
the supremacy of his power, the ex- 
cellence of his wisdom, the spotless 
purity of his holiness, the inflexible 
dignity of his justice, the amiable and 
endearing attributes of his faiihtul- 
ness, compassion, and truth, the 
blessings of his mercy, the wonders 
of his love, and the treasures of his 
grace. Itis to depend apon his word, 
to confirie 1p his promises, to be sub- 
‘ected to his laws, to delight in bis 
friendship, to cherish his love, to 
prosecute his designs, to maintain 
ind advance the honour of his go- 
yernment; to act Inall things as will- 
ing, faithful, zealous subjects. It is 
‘orelfer all events to him as their 
author, and to direct all actions to 
him as their end. It jis to seek all 
jappiness In himas its source, and to 
lerive all hope from him as its foun- 
dation, to dedicate life to him as its 
cause ; to repose the soul in him as 
its everlasting portion. ‘This is the 
supreme principle, and highest end 
of the Christian’s life. In this all 
others terminate; and in this consists 
the perfection of his character, the 
dignity of his nature, the consumma- 
tion of his felicity. 

Such are the principles which dig- 
nify and ennoble the Christian. They 
ceive vigour, Stability, consistency to 
character. They support the mind 
amid the changes and vicissitudes of 
this transient state ; and, inspiriny 
it with a “hope full of immortality,” 
they lead to triumph even in the 
hour ef death. They afford the true 
enjoyments of life. Without them 
ll is dark, cheerless, and uncertain: 
with their supportall is light, joyous, 
and secure. he mind is at peace 
With itself; and all its faculties act 


in harmonious concert. Nature ex- 
pands her charms with new beauty. 
Every object around infuses joy, or 
apimates to praise. Acting under 
the influence of these principles, we 
shall feel the original dignity of our 
nature, and act as children of God— 
aS joint heirs with Christ—as the 
associates of angels—as the destined 
companions of ‘* the spirits of the 
just made perfect.” I. M, A. 


- ~<a —- 


To the Editor of the Christian Gbserver. 
[ wave been reading, with much in- 
terest, a work, the second volume of 
which is just published, entitled 
“ Hore Britannice ; or, Studies in 
ancient British History ; containing 
various Disquisitions on the national 
and religious Antiquities of Great 
Briain. By John Hughes. 1818, 
1819.”?) ‘The following narrative of 
the last days of the venerable Bede, 
as given in that work, may prove in- 
teresting to your readers. fam, &c. 
R. E. 


“ The account given of the last 
moments of the venerable Bede, by 
one of his own scholars, is so very 
affecting, and displays so high a 
strain of devotion, that I think proper 
to annex it to the concluding papers 
of this volume, as an eminent instance 
of the peaceable and happy consume. 
mation of a good man’s days.” “ See 
with what peace a Christian can ex- 
pire {” 

“ The ancient narrative states, 
that about: two wecks before Easter, 
he was much troubled with a difficul- 
ty of breathing, yet without pain ; 
so that he led his life cheerful and 
rejoicing, employine his time in de- 
vout cxercises, until the day of our 
Lord’s ascension, which was tha! 
yearon the first of the calends of 
June. Ile daily read lessons to his 
scholars, and spent what remained of 
the day in singing Psalms: he also 
passed all the night waking in joy 
and thanksrivinge unless when a shor: 
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sleep prevented it; but awaking, he 
presently repeated his wonted exer- 
cises, and ceased not to give thanks 
io God, with hands expanded. Ele 
sane Antiphons, says the norrator, 
accoruing to ours and his custom; 
one of which is, O glorious King ! 
Lord of hosts ! who, triumphing this 
day, didst ascend above all the hea- 
vens ; do not forsake us orfihans ; but 
send down the firomised Father's Sfi- 
rit of truth upon ws. Hahelujah— 
When he came tothe words do not 
forsake us, he burst out into tears, 
and wept much; and, when in ap 
hour after he began to repeat what 
he had commenced, we wept with 
him: by turns we read, and by turns 
we wept; nay, we always read with 
tears. He often said and repeated, 
That God scourges every son whom he 
receiveth; and much more out ol the 
Scripture ; asalsothe remark of St. 
Ainbrose, J have not lived so as to be 
ashamed to live among you ; nor dol 
Jear to die, because we havea good 
God. During these days he labour- 
ed to compose two works, well wor- 
thy to be remembered, besides the 
lessons we had from him, and sing- 
ing of psalms; that ts, he translated 
the Gospel of St. John into our own 
tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, for the 
benefit of the church; and some co}- 
lections out of the book of notes of 
Bishop Isidorus, saying, ‘J well not 
have my scholars read a falsehood, 

and to labour Aerein after my death, 
without any advantage.’ This is one 

of the earliest accounts we have of 
any vernacular version of the Scrip- 

tures in Britain; and tt shews that 

Bede had no mind to keep the word 

of God locked up ina foreign tongue. 

When the 7uesday before the ascen- 

sion of our Lord came, he began to 

be more vehemently seized with dif- 

ficulty of breathing, and a slight 

swelling appeared in |is lect ; but he 

passed all that day picasantly, and 
dictated now and then, saying, § Go 


on guicklu, LI know not how long I 
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shall hold out,and whether my Maker 
will soon take me away.’ But to ys 
he seemed well to know the time of 
this departure 5; and so he spent the 
hight waking in thanksgiving ; ang 
the morning appearing, thatis, Weg. 
nesday, he ordered that we should 
speedily transcribe what he had be. 
gun to pen; and this done, we walk. 
ed till the third hour in P'ocession, 
in honour of the saints, according to 
the custom ofthat day. One of us 
remained with him, who said to him. 
Vlost dear master, there is still one 
chafiter wanting 2 do you think it troy. 
blesome to be asked any more ques: 
tions ? Ile answered, Itis no troudle: 
taxe your ficny and niake ready, and 
write fast. This he did: but ct the 


ninth hour, he said to me, Kur 
guickly, and bring the pfrricsts of 
our wonasiery to me. Tle then 


spoke lo every once, admonishing 
sud entreating that they would care. 
fully say masses and prayers fo 
jim, which they readily promised; 
but they all mourned and wept, es- 
pecially because he said. Zh-y should 
ug more sce his face in thts world, 
gut they rejviced when he said fur. 
ther, Lf ts time that J return to Fin 
who formed me out of nothing : Tha 
lived long: wy mereful Judge well 
Joresaiy my life for me: the time of 
my dissolution draws near ; for I de- 
sire to be dtssolvocd and to be with 
Christ. Having said much more, 
he passed the day rejoicing ull the 
evening ; and the above mentioned 
youth said, Dear master, there is one 
sentence not yet qurzilen. He answer: 
ed, Write quickly. Soon after; the 
young man said, The sentence is now 
written. Hereplied, Well, you have 
said the truth. Itis ended. Recerve 
my head into your hands ; for it ts 4 
great satisfaction to me to sit facing 
my sacred sfiot, where I was wont to 
firay, that Imay also as I sit call upfion 
my Father. Being lifted out of bed, 
and supported sitting upon the floor: 
he then sang, Glory be to the Father 
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§19.] On the + 
nd to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
all oe immediate ly breathed his last. 

« All that beheld this blessed fa- 
ther’s death said, they had never scen 
any other ex pire inso much devotion 
and wanqguiility for as long as his 
<gul contuunued in the body, he never 
ceased with uplifted hands, to give 
thanks to the true and living God.’* 

“Such,” adds Mr. Hughes, “ is 
the account of the happy exit of one 

of the greatest men of the Christian 
church, within his age and country. 
We may, perhaps, discern some 
tincture of superstition in his desir- 
ing masses to be said for him: but 
there is nO mention of purgatory ; 
no fear of death; no application to 
che intercession of saints, nor use of 
the extreme unction. So much ar- 
dent piety and devoilon, in conjunc- 
ton With unremitting regard for lite- 
rature, are seldom instanced, even in 
, purer age of the church.” 

The private cell or study of Bede 
was in existence even to the age of 
the Reformation, for Simon Dunel- 
mensis mentions, as being shewn in 
hisday, ‘that little mansion of stone 
where he was accustomed to sit, to 
meditate, to read, to dictate, and to 
write ;’? and it remained entire to 
the days of T.eland, who speaks of it 

building low in its pitch, small 
its size, and vaulted in its roof; 
coutaining an altar, although by that 
time neglected, “ yet bearing in the 
middle of its front, a piece of serpen- 
tine marble, inlaid into the substance 
ofit.” Itis observed Ly Mr. Whita- 
Ler, that the rude odio chair, calj!- 
ed Bede’s, was in existence in the 
year 1745, and had nearly been burnt 
asa popish relic, by an over-beated 
mob. ‘This being mentioned in a 
provincial newspaper, when bid hita. 
Ler Was then a boy of ten years old, 
made such a dce p impression on bis 
mind, as afterwards to excite, in | 
vouthful bur vigorous faney, that 
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strong predilection for antiquarian 
studies vbich, in his mature age, 
broke forth with such strength and 
brilliancy. 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON tHE STUDY CF SCEPTICAL WRI- 
TERS. 
“* Him that is weak in the faith receive 


ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” 
—Rom. i. 4. 


Iv is humbling to the pride of mo. 
dern superiority to compare the dili- 
gence displayed Ly some of our pagan 
ancestors, with that of many pr tess- 
ed disciples of an infinitely superior 
dispensation. Zheir youth, we find, 
were content to consume the beiter 
portion of their life and talent in 
Broping amid the darkness of error 
und uncertainty, ifthat by any means 
their unassisted reason might conduct 
them to what they felt to be at best 
mere unsatisfactory conjectural pro- 
bability; while, on the other haad, 
too many who proiess to be guided 
by the shining pillar of a full revela- 
tion, and to be excited by the promise 
of attaining to truths, In the unques- 
tionable assurance and importance of 
which the mind may fully acquiesce, 
yet appear altogether to exclude Di- 
vine philosophy from the range of 
their studies! Or, if they permit 
religious knowledge to have any 
place in their pursuits, they seem to 
limit their tolerance to those portions 
of it which are Jeast distinguishable 
fyem mere human learning, and are 
least edifying to the human soul. It 
can hardly be the design of the pre- 
sent observations to discourage the 

furtbei cultivation of Theology, even 

in the widest ond most promiscuous 
sense ol the word: let, however, the 


inind be directed towards the more 
‘uittud spots in this land of promise ; 
wud iet it prefer those more tnviting 
paths, which not only lead to wren 
nractical ends, but are eyer found In 
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themselves to be ways of the most 
pertect pleasantness and peace. 

Tie point of view, in which I am 
about to consider the sacred precept, 
which is prefixed to these reflections, 
is simply in reference to the study 
of controversial Divinity. Let not, 
however, the assertors of intellectual 
freedom be alarmed: itis not in my 
contemplation to anathematize all 
who presume to communicate with 
those who may differ from them- 
sclves, or to proscribe every volume 
which does not minutely conform to 
some given system. My chief object 
is to urge upon parents and instruc- 
ters, and indirectly alsoon my young. 
er readers themselves, a few plain 
reasons for not cherishing any unne- 
cessary intercourse with the works 
of scefitical writers. There arc only 
three grounds on which I have heard 
this study directly encouraged and 
-ecommended. It is contended, 

ist, That weighing deliberately 
-he evidence on which our religion 
rests, and the arguments preferred 
against it, the youthful mind, un- 
shackled by hereditary prejudice or 
national custom, may judge for itself, 
and arrive at last at that unbiassed 
conclusion which, it is contended, 
every man should have an uncontrol- 
‘ed opportunity of forming. 

2dly, That from knowing the 
weakness of the sophistry by which 
infidelity has propped and supported 
ner system, the youthful mind may 
ve firmly persuaded of the reasona- 
vlenessand authenticity of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

gdly, That having once seen the 
collected arguments of these writers, 
and those arguments satisfactorily re- 
futed, the mind may be less liable to 
be staggered in future life, by the 
‘aunts, and quibbles, and objections 
with which it must occasionally be 
assailed. 

The first of these arguments ] 
shall not here take the trouble of 
combating—for it wears that ambi- 
guous character which may, perhaps 
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excile a reasonable suspicion of the 
principle from whieh it flows. Is thc 
atime for gravely entering on the 
fours and contres of Christianity ?— 
Are we still, in this nineteenth cel- 
tury, to examine it with all that pii 
losophical indifference which migh; 
be expected in arguing a very dou}. 
ful point? When we analyze this 
shewy reasoning, do we not soon 
trace its affinity to the mischievoys 
error that * sincerity is all in all?” 
Does not this argument assume, by 
way of preliminary, that provided the 
mind arrive at what is termed “ , 
conscientious conviction,” it matters 
little which way that conviction may 
incline? Making all charitable aij. 
lowance for the liberality of a gene. 
rous and enlightened spirit, can we 
be induced to believe that a parent, 
deeply convinced of the truth of our 
faith, and solemnly impressed wit! 
the paramount Imporiance of such g 
conviction, would calmly commit the 
divine subject to his child, in these lat- 
ter days, as a mere debateable ques. 
tlon; asathing not so muchol abstract 
and essential truth, as something de- 
pendent on the separate conclusion 
of each unprejudiced mind! Wouic 
he be found countenancing the doc. 
trine of a certain writer—* To rejec: 
churlishly or thoughtlessly the eyi. 
dence offered of any truths so impor- 
tant as those of religion may Ue 
criminal, and is certainly wretcliedly 
foolish ; but a conscientious disbelic/, 
or a conscientious belicf of them ar 
clearly no more matters of censur 
or of firaise, than the colour 
the skin or the faculties of 1’ 
body ?”?*——I can have no inter 
tion on this occasion of taking 
up the gauntlet with which this 
unknown writer seems to save 
challenged all those narrow mincs 
who do not cnjoy the advantage © 
having received their philosophi- 
cal institution under the auspice 


* Edinburgh Review of Bowdler, 4\% 
1817, p. 5°9. 
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of his compatriot Hume: but I may 
suggest, that Iam not here Propos- 
ing to assist a neutral party in judi- 
cially determining the degrce of cre- 
dit due to our holy religion. [t would, 
indeed, be absurd if I were to address 
my sentiments on this head to such 
a character; because we should en- 
ter on the discussion not oply with 
different views, buton contrary prin- 
ciples; so much so that I should 
consider my point sufficiently estab- 
lished by the bare probability that 
either of those results might ensue, 
upon both of which he avowedly 
jooks with equal indifference. I can 
only be understood as suggesting a 
hint to those who, having themselves 
cordially subscribed to the truth of 
Christianity, are anxious to establish 
their children and dependents in a 
faith as solid and sincere as their 
own. 

I will not fatigue the patience of 
my readers, by attempting a regular 
confutation of the two remaining ar- 
guments. ‘Theirdue weight will be 
more shortly, and perhaps as fairly, 
estimated by a reference to the con- 
siderations which have led my own 
mind to suspect, that however bene- 
ficial this acquaintance with the 
heights and depths of infidelity may 
have proved in particular instances, 
it is not a prescription calculated for 
general adoption even as a preventa- 
tive—much, very much less as a 
safe cure. 

Among the reflections which have 
thus operated on my own mind, I 
would first mention the possibility 
hat having once penetraied into this 
wilderness of error, the inquirer may 
ultimately take a wrong path. This 
may, perhaps, be upbraided as a he- 
crodox apprehension—but sincerity 
will not permit me to disavow it. 1 
am, indeed, sufficiently persuaded, 
that whenever the evidences of our 
“cligion are compared with the ob- 
‘ections urged against it, the result 
on every competent and well regulated 
mind can never be otherwise than 
“lirist, Obsery. No, 208 
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triumphant to the Christian cause. 
But are those to whom this license 
is presumed to be given—the young, 
the volatile, the impetuous—general- 
ly endowed with such qualifications ? 
Have they always that sober, logical, 
penetrating mind, which might be 
termed a competent understanding for 
such atask? And if they have, can 
they be ordinarily presumed to have 
acquired that deliberate sway over 
the passions ; that entire subjugation 
of fancy to the dominion of reason, 
in which consists a wel! regulated 
mind—a mind able and willing to 
discriminate truth from plausibility. 
At all events, the infidel’s creed is 
too congenial to our fallen nature, 
even to justify our proclaiming the 
frossibility of its being true ; and if 
the pride and passions of man can 
scarcely be held in allegiance under 
the sanctions ofan acknowledged law, 
who would willingly conduct him to 
that inviting ease, that airy colour- 
ing’, that bewitehing raillery,of which 
Error knows too well how to avail! 
herself? 

But, secondly, | apprehend, there 
is no need to prove the reality of any 
such overwhelming danger. Let it 
be conceded that the basis and sub. 
stance of our faith will, after all, re- 
main perfect and secure; let my 
opponent assume, that in the abselice 
of any positive advantage, a control- 
ling and general conviction that Jesus 
Christ is “the way and the truth,” 
may at least be preserved. But what 
then? Isthis sufficient? Ask any one 
who has cxamined with tolerable 
accuracy the constitution of his na- 
ture. Let any one who has even oc- 
casionally descended into his own 
breast, and there found resident that 
latent spirit of infidelity which some 
maintain to be as inextinguishable, 
as itis almost universal: let them 
tell us to what they attribute the 
frailty which they feel and bewail.— 
Whence is it thatthe mind of the 
sincere, the humble, and the be- 
lieving Christian—that mind which 
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should be all peaceful and serene— 
is, nevertheless, sometimes disquiet- 
ed by these seasons of restless doubt 
and uncertainty 7 Such persons 
would, probably, confess, in many 
cases, that half their disorder can be 
traced to the very regimen which 
they rashly adopted as a preventa- 
tive. They are Conscious that, in 
seasons when their corrupt nature 
induces them to ws that religion 
were notareality,reasons from Hume 
and Bolingbroke, or even from the 
excellent pages of their able refuter 
Leland himself, will recur for almost 
tempting them to de/ieve it not to be 
so. True it is, when these argu- 
ments were first suggested to their 
mind, they may have been most §a- 
tisfactorily overthrown ; but it is far 
easier for the mind to return, by 
starts, to some short pithy objection 
than to retrace the close and con- 
nected reasoning by which that ob- 
jection was combated. Weare not 
all mathematicians, else indeed the 
‘sy. e. d.” being once established, we 
might safely acquiesce in it without 
carrying in our memory ail the lo- 
gical series of premises. Besides, 
how painfully has even the most 
acate intellect sometimes laboured 
in canvassing what at last it found to 
be only an unsubstantial cavil: and 
who can say how long or how fatally 
a less cultivated mind may perplex 
itself on the same point! Are we, 
then, justified in obtruding the diffi- 
cult subtleties of other men on the 
plain and simple, when, perhaps, that 
very same simplicity of understand- 
ing which renders them incapable of 
fathoming such subtletics, may have 
been providentially designed as the 
best safeguard against their admis- 
sion? Ifow many persons, also, are 
there, who, unable to balance the me- 
rits of a prescnt writer with the 
arguments of his absent and almost 
forgotten adversary, yield, almost me- 
chanically,to the lastimpression ; and 
thus consume year after year in that 
restless yicissitude of hope and fear— 
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of faith and infidelity—the end of 


which ts only “ vanity and vexation 


of spirit ” 
In reference to the second argu 


ment, it might be asked, whethe; 


there be not a striking analogy pe. 
tween the sysicm of! bim who would 
initiate the tender mind into the er. 
rors of infidelity, in order to its ac. 
quiring a more decided conviction jn 
favour of the “truth a8 it is in Je. 
sus 37? and the policy of a parent who 
should encourage his ciild to fre. 
quent the haunts ci the frivolous, the 
dissipated, and the pretane, with the 
view that ap acqueimtance with such 
scenes might inspire a setled pre. 
ference of sobriety and virtue ? 

To allthis may surely be added 
the obvious danger, “lest knowing 
Christianity,” as Mrs. Hannah More 
expresses It, “chiefly by the difficul- 
ties it contains,” we should accustom 
ourselves to “ view religion more as 
distinguished from infidelity than 
worldly-mindedness,” lest we should 
contract a habit of regarding the mo- 
mentous truths of Revelation as 
themes for philosophical (one might 
sometimes add ficlitica/) discussion, 
rather than as the momentous rezii- 
ties of eternity, revealed “ for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, tho. 
roughly furnished unto all good 
works.”? (2 Tim. iii. 16. 17.) The 
mind is often more willing to con- 
template that which even scoffers 
must acknowledge to be a well pro- 
portioned form of logical religicr, 
than to dwell upon the more practi 
cal features of the system. If care 
be not taken, we shall soon view our 
faith with much the same feelings 
as we do those splendid pictures with 
which we adorn our altars; and 
surely we cannot guard too carefully 
against the ruinous error of substl- 
tuting a cold system of heartless 
dogmata for that “ holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord.’ 
The most entire familiarity eve? 
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with the mysterics of religion cannot ery the temper, it docs not usually 
counterbalance the practical denial sweeten it. 
of the very truths which we pro- Lastiy, | would ask, is there not 
laim: the loudest deciaimer is nei- something peculiarly awful in the 
-her so safe nor sousefuias the silent idea of thus trifling with our convic- 
advocate, Who adorns his faith by his tions ; of thus quitting the peaceful 
life. Ofthe one, indeed, it may be state of belief and acquiescence at 
aid, as of Bossuet, “ qu’il prouve which the Spirit of God may gra- 
4 religion; of the other, as of the ciously have enabled us to arrive, in 
-entie Fenelon, “qu’illa faitaimer:” order to go out not knowing whither 
and if I had not imbibed Sancho’s we go? 
Jistrust of proverbs, [ would ear- If, in conclusion, an inguiry should 
yestly recommend my Christian bre- be made fora safer and more certain 
‘ren to take as their motto the fa- course, the Christian might well be 
voyrite one of Ganganelli, * quecun- exhorted to furnish himself with a 
jue gmiabilia,* rather than ‘*Guzecun- rational conviction of his faith ; and to 
que erudita, that end he might be urged to study, 
tis allowed on ali hands, that a with a simple. serious, and impartial 
man should, indeed, **be able always mind, some of those worthies of our 
to give an answer to every one that cause who have summed up with un- 
askeih a reasun of the bope that is answerable precision the evidcnces 
in him; but the question is, by which establish the divinity of our 
what course we shall most surely ar- religion; not forgetting, however, 
riveat the abilliy to give that answer, that the Scripture is its own best evi- 
and how we may bes cnsure its be- dence; and that where devoutly stu- 
ing given in Coniormity to the Apos- died with humble and earnest prayer 
‘le’s admontiion, that is to say, ‘* iz to God, irresistible marks of divinity 
neekness and foar.’ (i Pet. im. 15.) will appear in its hallowed pages. 
j would remark, then, that ctthough [Tor prayer, after all, is the key as 
there are numerous examples ofmen well to acorrect faith as to a holy 
who having wandered Ceepest into life. When once true religion is 
(his labyrinth of opinions, have been planted within us, prayer must fence 
cuided throughout by a heavenly it round and protect it from the 
clue; and who have not oniv them. storm. From that pertod, the foun- 
sciveS attained to the excellency of dation once laid, the Christian will 
spiritual knowledge, but have also find his time more profitably occu- 
‘earnt that kind and tolerant compas- pled in learning to love and glorify 
sion towards their more erring bre- bis Saviour, than in labouring to pro- 
tharen, which would at first sight test, with bistorical accuracy, against 
eppear natural: still, this 1s not the the fallacy of errors which are some- 
ordinary resultofcontroversy. There times, it mav be feared, kept alive 
are, indeed, champions of the faith, of and in repute, like popular criminals, 
wiem it may be said, that “ their by the very intemperance with which 
writing as scholars” has not prevent- they are attacked. ‘The Bible—that 
el their writing also **like gentle- common centre, round which all 
men and Sike Christians ;” but the these disputants affect to move,and to 
snuthests of the complimentis deep. which they ali refer—will teach us 
‘y humiliating, and will suggest more the insignificance of many minute 
‘than J could, perhaps, venture to discrepancies which would be per- 
express. Ifthe study of controversy fectly undeserving of notice, if they 
correct the judgment, it does not did not frequently cause an alienation 
ordinarily expand the mind—if it of the heart, for wider than the petty 
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fording me that which we commonly 
call hope, did bear me up. Now 
through the great unspeakable mer. 
cy of my God, I have attained to 59 
strong a probability of my Sincerity 
and sanctification, asina large sense 
may be called assurance or certainty, 
but not in the strictest sense ; much 
less is it a frerfect assurance: [ haye 
so strong a persuasion of the truth of 


io 
* 


>. 
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difference of the mind: and asto the 
more important and vital principles 
of oar faith, let us provide ourselves 
with that one consoling reflection, 
dwelt upon by the learned and pious 
Bishop of St. David's: That having 
once convinced ourselves of the cruth 
of Christianity, it 1s childish to dis- 
cuss its fa/sefy—having once satisfied 
ourselvcs as to the flostizve, it 18 
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downriyht absurdity to try the plavu- 
sibility of the negative. 
CAUTELA. 
—_—— 
‘To the Rilitor of the Christian Observer. 

{ s—EnpD you for insertion in your pe- 
rioutc+l publication, a short extract 
froma little book, written by Baxter, 
and which, baving, I believe, never 
been reprintea, 1s difficult toprocure. 
fc is entitled *“ Directions for Spiri. 
tual Peace and Comfort.’’ Asit ex- 
hibits the feelings of that eminent 
mah, respecting his own assurance 
and certainty of salvation, it may be 
interesting to some of your readers. 
Speaking of the doubts of many 
Christians upon this point, he says: 
—“< Ifyou ask me what I think of 
this myself, and consequently what 
assurance I have of miy own salvation, 
I will freely tell you how far + am 
arrived in assurance of grace and jus- 
tification, and how fav in the matter 
of perseverence, and so of salya'ion. 
I lay seven years under great doubt- 
ings of the truth of my sanctifica- 
tion ; especially for want of those live- 
ly, affectionate, heart-melting effects 
which I desired to have found, and 
for want of deeper apprehensions of 
God, Christ, glory, sin, misery, mer- 
cy. duty, &c. which made me still 
fear tnatali I had was but the mere ef- 
fects of education, reading, and spe- 
culative knowledge, and so that I had 
obly a notional religion that touched 
my phantasie and swam in my brain, 
but worked not thoroughly on my 
heart, for want of more deep and 
serious believing of those holy truths 
which should be operative. Yet all 
this while, probabilities of grace, af- 
















































my faith, and so of the pardon of my 
sins, aS overcometh most doubtings 
and trouble of mind, and keepeth me 
in quietness and peace of mind, anc 
some joy in the Holy Ghost, and de. 
lightful thoughts of my everlasting 
rest, and gives me a confidence ir 
God. and access, with boldness ty 
the Throne of his Grace. But yet] 
find that carnal security has a great 
hand iv the allaying of my troubles, 
though not in the raising of my joys 
(and itis no unusual thing for a good 
cause. and a bad faith, assurance and 
carnal security to join together in 
one effect ; even In expelling trouble 
from the heart:) yet I dare scarce 
say, in the usual sense of the word, 
that I am certain of my sincerity, 
and so of my justification ; especially 
when temptations have prevailed,and 
the strength of the flesh’s interest, 
and the weakness of Christ’s interest 
in my estimatien, and will, and af. 
fections, have appeared more than 
ordinary : and when I have thought 
how much stronger trials I may yet 
be put to, which others daily under. 
go, especially the temptations o! 
prosperity do oftener make me fear, 
than those of persecution and adver- 
sity. I am sometimes afraid, lest it 
be but the weakness of my body, and 
the distance of objects, and the small- 
ness ol temptations, that makes them 
no more prevailing with me: aid 
that if Il had as strong a body 4s 
others, and were in that dignity; 
wealth, and abundance of all things; 
as some are, whether honours, cat 
nal pleasures,sports,delightful meats; 
drinks, beauty, and such vanities 
tnight not carry me away, as} 
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pey do others, that made as great 
show of holiness. Yet do not these 
joubts much affright or disquiet me, 
yecause I find God at present pos- 
cessing me with those resolutions to 
cast away all for Christ, which, I 
joubt not, are the work of his own 
-race, and because I have experience 
‘{ abundance of preventing and sus- 
sining grace; and because I find at 
ne present that God enableth me to 
count all things loss, and dross, for 
im. and casily, without much reluc- 
ancy, to empty my purse for him 
nd his poor, and to lay cut my time 
syd strength for him and his church, 
-yd with some good success to resist 
‘emptations,and that I have no desire, 
nany activity or prevalency, to be 
ny higher in the world than I am, but 
hink God hath chosen out for me 
be best condition and station that I 
ould have desired in all the world.” 
‘| know how sad and shaking exam- 
ples this age hath afforded: and, 
therefore, | am not certain, frofierly, 
‘rictly, certain of my salvation ; nor 
9 near to a certainty of my salva- 
jon, as T am to a certainty of my 
‘ith, justification, adoption, and sanc- 
‘lication. Yet I am so strongly con- 
ident of it (that [ snall hold out and 


| Le sayed,) that it doth not only calm 


and quiet my mind, and overcome 
my troubles and fears, but also ena- 
ile me to rejoice in hope of the glo- 
ty to Come, and to desire Christ’s 
coming to judgment, and to think of 
death with much more contented- 
ness and submission than clse | 
should do: for as | am much per- 
suaded that the rooted in grace do 
never fall quite away, so if I were 
cure that they did, yet I know so 
much of the graciousness of God’s 
nature, and his covenant, that be will 
not forsake any that do not wilfully 
forsake him; and I have so fulla 
‘solution to cleave to him, wrought 
‘ine by his Spirit, and such expe 

‘chee of tender love,and his preserv- 
‘Dg me tn trials, that | have a strong 
‘idence that he will never permit 
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Yet do lsee a 


me to fall from him. 
necessity of daily praying to him, 
‘not to lead me into temptation, but 
to deliver me from evil ;’ and to live 
in continual watchfulness, expecting 
daily assaults, and renewing daily m3 
repentance and resolution.” 


Jo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Wiutin clergymen preach upon the 
subject of the Sabbath, it is usual to 
Say that all works are forbidden on 
that day, except works of necessity 
and works of charity.—Now, sir, I 
have agreat wish to know your sen- 
timents, or the sentiments of some 
of your correspondents, as to the 
character of works of necessity ; for 
my lot is cast in a district where 
works of necessity, according to the 
received opinion, are very numerous, 
and include, among other things, the 
repairing of wears, the renovation of 
old, or putting up new, machinery in 
cotton mills—the superintending of 
certain processes in bleaching, dy- 
ing, and printing——besides sundry 
other performances, which it is not 
necessary to specify.—For one, I 
doubt the necessity, consequently 
the fropfiriety, of such works on the 
day of sacred rest, but should be glad 
to be informed what Christian obser- 
vers think upon the subject.—I 
would propose two queries: What 
is it that gives the character of neces- 
sity to any work on the Sabbath-day ¢ 
And does that character belong to 
such performances as those specified 
above { 
CLERICUS LANCASTRIENSIS. 


TAMILY SERMONS —No. CXXIV. 
! Cor. i, 30.—Of Him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God ts made 
UMLO US oro gereeeee BANC fication. 
‘TYire entire passare from which these 
words are taken Js as follows: “ Of 
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Cae Faiiiuy SeruonuswmVo. CA 
Him are yein Christ Jesus, who of 
(;od ts made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption ; that according as it ts 
written, let him that glorieth, glory 
in the Lord.” The relation which 
our blessed Saviour bears to the 
Christian, in cach of these points, ! 

highly important; but it Isintended, 
in the present discourse, to confine 

eur attention Chiefly to the thirc— 
fle is made unto us sanciification.— 

‘The importance of this subject is 

very great; and it especially be- 

hooves us to guard against the many 

injurious mistakes which men are 
apt to make respecting it. Phe plain 
tact is, that the doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of holiness Is one which is 
by no means pleasing to the natural 
mind. ‘here are many persons who 
allow the duty of maintaining a fair 
and decent character, who still are 
ignorant of, or are unwilling to ad- 
mit, the necessity of that extensive 
and radical change of beart, that con- 
stant vigilance and prayer, that dead- 
ness to sin and the world, that sacred 
communion with Gad, that zeal for 
his glory, that active benevolence 
and charity towards our feilow-crea- 
tures, which are implied in the idca 
of sanctification. Others, perhaps, 
are not unwilling to receive the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, to claim Ms pri- 
vileges, and to espouse some of its 
most peculiar doctrines, if only ihev 
may be excused that holy warfare, 
that strict self-denial. that lowliness 
and integrity of heart, and that active 
obedience to God, which our Re- 
cdeemer requires from all his follow- 
ers. Itis easy to profess the Gos- 
pel in a manner so careless and in- 
different as to have no iniluence on 
our character, aS to require no sacri. 
fice of our evil propensities 3 as to 
lead neither to prayer, ner humility, 
nor obedience. It is a most impor- 
tant part of the Gospel, that “ Christ 
is made unto us righteousness ;”’ 
which implies, that we are justified 


XI}, On 1 Cor. i. SO. [Api 
wholly by his death and merits, 
through faith; a doctrine greatly op- 
posed to the unrenewed feelings og} 
the ijuman heart, one which our Natu- 
ral reason could never have discoyey. 
ed, and one which is expressly jp. 
tended to exclude boasting, and t 
keep us low in the very dust of hy. 
mility, as conscious  transgressor; 
deeply involyed in sin and guilt, 
without strength or merit, and need. 
ing a salvation wholly gratuitous an? 
undeserved. Yet even this fundg 
mental doctrine may be admitted jp 
words, without producing its proper 
effect upon the heart: we may de. 
cclve ourselves with a mere profes. 
sion of faith, while there are none o! 
its fruits visible ia our life and cha- 
racter; and may speak of the Re. 
decmer as made unto us “ righteous. 
ness and redemption,” while we are 
not Cultivating that “ sanctification’ 
whic is the only true proof of ou 
interest in the other blessings of his 
death and passion. Men are too apt 
{to generalize; to acknowledge the 
duty of being holy, while they neg. 
lect to Cultivate those individual gra- 
ces in the union ef which holiness 
censists. To guard against these 
and other dangerous errors, let us, by 
the grace ef God, and in humble re- 
fiance on the biessed influences 9! 
bis iioly Spirit, proceed to consider 
what the Apostle intended chiefly to 
teach by the doctrine that “ Christis 
made unto us sanctification.” 

In considering the natural scope 
of the words of the text, it 1s neces 
sary to reflect upon the connexion 
which they are introduced. The 
Apostle was Commencing his Furst 
\pistle to the Church of Corinth; 4 
church remarkably conspicuous lo 
its spiritual gifts, and unbappily 20: 
less so for the dissensions which bas 
been introduced into ir. After reler 
ring to these two points, he procects 
to notice the simplicity of his ow" 
preaching among them, and to sic® 
of how little estimation were worl 
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yisdom and dignity in the sight of 
God, who by means apparently the 
most unlikely, by the simple preach- 
ine of the Cross of Christ, had con- 
founded the wisdom of the wise and 
‘ye pride of the mighty. He shews, 
a word, that a most important ob- 
ject of the Gospel, was to exclude 
boasting, that no flesh should glory 
‘n ihe presence of God, Hence he 
resolves the whole of our salvation 
fom beginning to end, into the free 
-r.ce and unmerited mercy of God, 
through Jesus Christ. lle attributes 
no excellence to man ; even the ex- 
ted gifts and graces of the Corin- 
hian Church were no exception to 
he general rule of human guilt and 
eebleness. Of those and al] other 
things lovely and of good report in 
the Christian character,he represents 
God the Father as the fountain, and 
Jesus Christ as the channel of com- 
munication. Isthe Christian * wise 
wnto salvation £??>» He was naturally 
imnorant like others, but Christ was 
“made unto him wisdom.’” Is he jus- 
ufied before God? Like others, he 
was Naturally guilty and obnoxious to 
the Divine justice 5 but Christ was 

matle unto hin 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
P 
{ 
| 


righteousness.’ Is 
he “anew creature,’ end called to 
bea sunt: Naturally he was, like 
cthers, sinful and unclean, but Christ 
vas * jade unto him sanctification.” 
in short, the whole of our salvation, 
our pedemption’? from the tyranny 
‘sin, trom: the dorsivton of Satan, 
‘tom the power of the grave, and 
from eternal punishment, with all the 


separate links in this wolden chain of 


NESSIE S, the Apostle teaches us to 
ascribe solely to this Divine and in- 
exhaustible source. Vherefore, far 
personal attain- 
ments, far from vaisine contentions 
mthe Church of Crist respecting 


‘omit boastine of 


t} a na as . . ° 
: the superiority of particular teachers, 


“4ying, “Tam of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas;” “tet him,” 
“re the Apostle, “ that elorieth, 
rv in the Lerd.”’ 


The text, therefore, under consi- 
deration, is plainly intended as an ar- 
gument for Christian humility, Not 
only is our justification purchased 
without any merit on our part, and 
frecly bestowed upon our repentance 
and faith, but even our sanctificetion, 
eventhe spiritual graces which are 
shed abroad in our hearts, even our 
knowledge, and zeal, and love to 
God, and our Christian charity for the 
souls and bodies of our fellow-crea- 
tures, with every other good word or 
work, which God by his Holy Spirit 
may enable us to perform, are deriy- 
ed from Jesus Christ. Lt “ pieased 
the Father that In Him sould al! 
fulness dwell ;” and ‘ot ius fulness 
have we all received, and grace for 
grace.’’ It was this important dcc- 
trine, a doctrine so well calculated to 
humble human pride, and to teach 
us to attribute all the glory of our 
salvation not to ourselves as the reci- 
pients, but to God in Christ as the 
lountain, that St. Paul seems chiefly 
to have intended to teach us In the 
words of the text. 

in order, however, to understand 
more fully the nature of the Apos- 
tle’s remark, we may view the sub- 
ject in another aspect. We find in 
Scripture the work of our sanctifica- 
tion attributed at different times to 
the Three Co-equal Persons in the 
ever-blessed Trinity. St. Jude speaks 
of the /azfer as sanctifying us: the 
Tioly Spirit, it needs not be add- 
ed, is peculiarly the agent of our 
sanctification; and in the words of 
the text, and other passages, that 
sanctification is attributed to Jesus 
Christ. We may more fully per- 
ceive the consistency of these descrip- 
tions, by considering our sanctifica- 
tion in three different points of view, 
a3 particularly connected with the 
{bree Persons of the Sacred Tri- 
hialy- 

li, in the first place, we inquire 
lor its orig/na/ing source, we trace It, 
like all other blessings of Redemp 
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tion, to the infinite love of God the them to us: He ploughs UP as js 
Father, who “so loved the world were the rocky soil, to fit it fo, . 
that he gaye his only begotten Son,” reception of the Divine word: ik 
not only to “die for our offences, and sows that word in the heart thus pre. 
rise again for our justification,” but pared for its reception ; he fosters). 
to procure for usthe giftofthe Holy with the benignant rays of his Sacre; 
Spirit for our sanctification. Hence, influences; he waters it with }; 
it is said, that we are ‘chosen of God blessing ; and at length he so bring. 
to salvation through sanctification ;” 1 to maturity that it bears good fry 
and the Apostle devoutly thanks the thirty, sixty and a hundred fold, » 
«© Godand Father of our Lord Jesus the praise and glory of God. 
Christ, who hath blessed us with all Thus we perceive that the Three 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places Persons in the Godhead are respec. 
in Christ, according as he hath cho- Uvely concerned in effecting this ,. 
sen us in him before the foundation well as the other parts of our salys. 
of the world, that we should be ho- tion. The words of the text, hovw- 
ly and without blame before him in ever, refer us chiefly to the Secon 
love,”’ Person in the Sacred Trinity, ang 
If from the originating source of require us more particularly to cov. 
this great blessing, we turn, second- sider in what manner Christ Jesys js 
ly, to the meritorious cause of ity We made wito ws sanctification. Noy it 
shall find this to be the sacrifice of is evident that he is so, as already 
Jesus Christ, “ who suffered for us, stated, on account of our sanctific: 
leaving usanexample that we should tion being a part of our salvation, 
follow his steps.” ‘* He gave him- and, as such, a part of the purchase 
self for us, that he might redeem us of his blood. That new nature which 
from all iniquity, and purify unto is necessary to fit us for the eterni! 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of inheritance, is as much one of the 
good works.” And to bring forward gifts which he received for mena 
no other instance, St. Paul, in the the inheritance itself. St. Paul. in 
words of the text, speaks of our the first chapter of his Epistle tote 
Lord Jesus Christ as equally our L[phesians, speaks ofour being “cho- 
righteousness and our sanctification; sen” and “ accepted”’ in Christ; an! 
thus teaching us that great truth in of ou” adoption, justification, re. 
the Christian life, that where God in demption, holiness, and giorificatio 
his mercy delivers any man from the being alsothrough him. 
ruilt of sin, he begins also to subdue But not only may our sanctifice 
its power. tion be attributed to Christ as th: 
If, in the third place, we inguire meritorious Author, but he is, far Ms 
into the efficacious cause of our sanc- ther, if we may so speak, the Gres. 
tification we shall perceive it to be Depository in which it is treasured 


the Holy Spirit,whose peculiar office [lence the fioly Spirit takes of th: 
it is to enlighten our understandings, things which are his and reveal: . 
to regenerate our souls, to promete them ts us. By virtue of a union fn. 
in us heavenly desires, and, in a with him by faith, we derive sup: of 
word, tocarry on in our hearts the plies of holiness from his imme “< 
life of faith through its various sta- surable fulness: he dwells in Us IIo 
ges, All the graces of the Christian and we in him; and as the brane: om 
character, such as “ love, joy, peace, brings forth good fruit, in conse F 


long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, quence of its junction with 


the Spirit.”? it is He who dispenses sanctification by means 0! 


: 9 ‘ i cf can 
faith, meekness, temperance,” are parent stock, so we become WF yp, 
emphatically entitled “ the fruits of unto salvation, and partakers OF ¢. 
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vital connexion with Him who was our own. There must be a newness 
«holy, barmless, undefiled, aud se- of nature,a holy principle implanted 
parate from sinners.’ in us by the Spirit of God, to render 
The Redeemer is further made us fit for that blessed mansion. The 
our sanctification, as it is by his hoiiness of Jesus Christ will not 
Holy Spirit that it is effected, and profit a man who lives and dies un- 
as itis in a great measure by the holy. The Holy Spirit must work 
study of his unspotted life that we dé us: we also must co operate with 
learn its nature and extent, He is him: we must not resist bis influen- 
made our sanctification, because he ces ; but must invite tuem by prayer, 
has exhibited an all-perfectexample retain them with watchfulness, and 
for our imitation, and because he make use of them with disigence. 
has taught us the beauty of holiness We must be holy, and active, and 
in his precepts, and exhibited it in. self-denying. It would be a most in- 
his character. Heis made our sanc- correct and unscriptural view of the 
ification, further, because he has text, to suppose that it meant that 
manifested in his death the displea- our sanctification is as it were some- 
sure of God against sin, and the In- thing reserved for us, laid up as in 
fintle necessity of holiness. He is a store-house, instead of being in- 
our sanctification, again, because we fused into our souls. We cannot 
ire constrained by his love toacheer- scripturally or reasonably speak of 
‘ul obedience, and derive from his our Saviour in his capacity of a phy- 
sacred Cross the zeal, the gratitude, sician imputing health to us; or in 
‘the affection which prompt us to a_ his kingly office as imputing love to 
holy submission to his laws. Inthese his commands and zeal for his glory. 
atid similar respects may we con. These things must be deeply in- 
sider the assertion of the Apostle wrought in us: they must become 
verified in the spiritual life of every our own ; not, indeed, meritoriously, 
Christian. or as self-derived, but as gifts from 
In considering, however, the Re- above, freely bestowed upon us, and 
Jeemer as our sanctification, it is essentially necessary to constitute us 
necessary that we should beware of true believers. Yet even in this view 
king up an unscriptural view of weare not passive receivers of sancti- 
‘his subject, end such a one as would, fication: the Holy Spirit operates by 
ye detrimental to our progress in influencing our wills, correcting our 
holiness. It would be an error most judgements, refining our affections ; 
injurious to our souls to contemplate and thus making us ourselves “ work 
our sanctificaion merely as some- out our salvation” under His blessed 
‘hing laid up in Christ, instead ef jnfluences, who ‘* worketh in us both 
something derived from him for our to will and to do of his good plea- 
personal benefit. Our justification sure.” Boasting is excluded; but 
was a work done for us; but sanctl- exertion is not. We must, as the 
fication is a work done im us. The Scriptures express it, walk, run, 
lormer is, through the righteousness strive, wrestle, fight, actively engage 
of Christ, imputed to us by faith ; our heart and all our powers in the 
the latter is imparted to us by his work of ensuring our salvation. We 
Holy Spirit. We are justified by must mortify sin ; subdue the unhal- 
‘nuther, as a person may have his lowed propensities of the mind, and 
debt discharged by a friend ; but we oppose with every nerve, the world, 
cannot thus be made wise or holy. the flesh,and the devil. These are not 
| n€ right or titleto heaven Was trans- jnactive duties : they require con- 
‘erred freely tous ; but the qualifica- stant vigilance, with hourly exertion 


Jon for its enjoyment must be made and prayer. To assist us in the per- 
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formance of them, to supply power, 
and motive, and encouragement, 
Christ is revealed to us as our sanc- 
tification, and the Iloly Spirit as our 
sancilfier ; but not to render useless 
the various means of grace, or to 
supersede the earnest efforts of the 
regenerated soul in the attainment 
of so high a blessinx. It would be 
most injurious to the honour of our 
Redeemer, as well as fatal to ourown 
souls, to suppose thai he came upon 
earih to relax the cuinmands of God, 
or to abate the efforts of the renewed 
mind, for the attainment of personal 
holiness. It is true that the Chris. 
tian can never be perfectly holy, 
while he remains in this world of 
sin and temptation, and retains a 
heart naturally disposed to every 
thing that is evil, but his wish and 
the object of his constant labour will 
be to be holy even as God is holy, 
and perfect as his Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

The whoie of this subject dictates 
its own application to the conscience 
and the circumstances of every pro- 
iessed Christian, If so great our 
privileges, how great also our duties! 
If we desire the justification which 
is by faith in Christ, how necessary 






Cowheriana. [ Aprit. 
the cultivation of that Sanctification 
Which is the fruit of faith ? Tie 
time past has surely sufficed to fo}. 
low our natural Course, which leadeth 
to destruction 5 and if we have go: 
hitherto turned +o (rod, and becun 
to practise ie duly and sisted Yee 
privilesces col wtiling dedication to our 
Creator, let us 
the subject to heart. 
use our carnmest CHUC.Vours, Jet ys 


ee 


bow at hone th fay 


Aud while we 
not forget humbly to prey to Him 
who alone can Girect aod strcnettey 
them toany effectual purpove. 4, 
a prayer suitable for Uhis ceeasan, | 
shal! conclude with that empiy J 
by our Church as the Collect for 
the Second Sancay after Easter, 
and which has brielly combined the 
two-fold scriptuial view of our bles. 
sed Saviour, as our jusufication and 
our sunctifica:'ton, * Aimignhty God. 
who has given thine only Son to be 
unto us both a sacrifice for sin, and 
also an ensample of godly lile ; give 
us grace, that we may always mos: 
thankfuily receive that his inestima- 
ble benefit, and also daily endeavour 
ourselves to foliow the blessed steps 
of his most holy life, through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—— ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


[ry you deem the following lines wor. 
thy of insertion in your miscellany, 
as an Appendix to the papers enti- 
tled ** Cowperiana,” they are at your 
service. I fully agree with your 
correspondent the writer of that pa- 
per, who has our great moralist, Dr. 
Johnson, for his guide, in the sentu- 
ment, that as every instance of simi- 
litude cannot be considered a proof 
of imitation, so not every imitation 
is to be stigmatized as a plagiarism. 

The adoption of a noble senti- 
ment, or the insertion of a borrowed 
ornament, may somctimes display so 
much judgment as will almost com. 


pensate for invention ; and an inle 
rior genius may, without anv imp: 
tation of servility, pursue the fiat 
of the ancients, provided he declines 
to tread in their footsteps. Whele 
the open marks of a transcript a 
not discernible, even the charge © 
imitation ought not with haste to be 
imputed. When, however, a cist! 
of sentimenis or images is appliec 
by two writers to the same subject 
it is not to be doubted that the on 
has copied the other, particular’) 
when we find the same disposille' 
of the parts, and especially a disp 
sition in no common form. Aga!" 
identity of expression, especially! 
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-arried on through an enure sen- 
‘ence, 1s a Certain proof of imitation. 
Nay, on imitation is sometimes Jdis- 
-overable, where there is the least 
narticle of the original expression, 
y a peculiar and not very natural 
wrangement of the words. The 
ame train of expression does not 
usually spring from Nature, who, 
when the sentiment is the same, has 
,bundred ways of giving it to our 
minds. The ingenious Bishop Hurd, 
y his characters of imitation, points 
out several instances of this kind of 
resemblance, particularly tn compar- 
ing the Song of the Bards over Cu- 
chulling in the poem on his death, 
iy Ossian’s Fingal, with David’s La- 
mentation over Saul and Jonathan. 
‘9 Sam. 1.) 

Qsstan.——“ Phy path in the battle 
was terrible! the steps of death 
were behind thy sword !” 

David —“ From the blood of the 
slainy from the steps of the mighty, 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
and the sword of Saul returned not 
empty 2” 

Ossiun.—“ Thy strength was like 
the strength of a stream; thy speed 
like eagle’s wings 1” 

Dav'd.—* Chey were swifter than 
eagles: they were stronger than 
lions.’ 

These are not, perhaps, particu- 
larly striking imitations, and, if taken 
out of large volumes, might have 
been regarded as accidental colnci- 
dences; yet being in two short e€le- 
gles, it is natural to suppose the 
reading or remembering the one 
tiay lave occasioned the peculiar 
cast Of thought and expression io 
‘he other. Some other parts of the 

elegies present a more remarkable 
coincidence. 

Ossiun.—** Where hadst thou been 
When the mighty fell?) The mighty 
have fallen in battle, and thou wast 
not there !? «The mighty are dis- 
persed at Temora.”’ 

David.—“ ‘ow are the mighty 
fallen (ver. 19.), fallen in the midst 
of the battle! Thou wast slain in thy 
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high places! Ilow are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war pe- 
rished !” 

Ossian.——“ Let none tell it in Sel- 
ma, nor in Morven’s woody land! 
Fingal will be sed, and the sons of 
the desert mourn !” 

David —* Teil it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Ash- 
kelon, lest the daughters of the Phi- 
listines rejoice, and lest the uncir= 
cumcised triumph.” 

Here the imitation appears in the 
order, turn, and a:rmost the number 
of the words. Chance could hardly 
produce such asingular mode of ex- 
pression, and such an arrangement 
of a sentence in two different wri- 
ters, It must, therefore, in this case, 
be conceded that the bard of the 
North, whether Ossian or Macpher- 
son, if not intending to imitate, had 
so imbued his mind with those sa- 
cred writings and sublime strains of 
elepiac and prophetic poetry, which 
are so elementary in the education 
of the youth of his native land, or at 
some after time had so caught thelr 
spirit, that when he resumed his own 
pen, it was guided in a train of senti- 
ment and expression, which, if be- 
neath its model in dignity and ener- 
oy, retains, doubtless. strong e€vVi- 
dence of the peculiarity of its beauty 
Now, ip charging an author, more 
particularly a poet, with copyism, the 
resemblance ought surely to be at least 
as marked as in the foregoing extract. 
A concurrence and parallel shoulda be 
adduced so striking as to be recog- 
nised immediately by any eye fami- 
liarised in the least with the two 
writers. ‘Lhe face of the one, to 
use one of Cowper’s own vivid ex- 
pressions, should be *¢ twin image of 
the other.’’ It is subject to such ob- 
servations as these that I would sub- 


joln oneor two quotations from Cow- 


per’s poetical works. with extracts 
from other writers, which IT bring 
forward chiefly as parallel passages, 


and illustrations of the beauty of his 
sentiments, where the allusions may 


be obscure. [In some passages, the 
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allusions are so prominent as to com- 
pel recollection at once. Such Is 
the designation of the “ grave cox. 
comb” in ** Conversation ;” compar- 
ing him to the Cynic Diogenes in 
the tub, “an oracle within an emp- 
ty cask.’’ Such, also, is the introduc- 
tory address to “Retirement,” re- 
minding us so strongly of the beau- 
tiful passage In Horace (Sat. vi. lib. 
il. v. 60. ': 
‘‘O rus! quando ego te aspiciam?! quan- 
Jogue licebit,”? &e. 
** Ducere sollicita jucunda oblivia vita ?” 
So, likewise, in that address to the 
sceptic inthe ** Garden,” what clas- 
sic reader is not reminded, and de- 
lighted to be reminded, of the two 
interesting passages in Cicero’s Of- 
ficiis, ** Sanguinis autem conjunctio 
benevoleniia devincit homines et ca- 
ritate,” &c, (compare also Acts xvil. 
26.) ; and that, where Cicero quotes 
the beautiful remark from Terence, 
in answer to Menedemus, 
‘“* Homo sum: humani nilil a me alienum 
puto.” 
f might add that the inquiry of Me- 
nedemus, 


Chreme ! tantumne ab re tua est ot? tibi 


Altena ut cures, ea que nihil que ad te 
atlinent,” 

seems to have dictated the sceptic’s 

question, * What’s the world to 

you?” while from the remarks of 

Cicero and Seneca on the reply of 

Chremes, as beautiful a paraphrase 


of that celebrated line has been add- 


ed by Cowper, as ever fell from the 
pen of a poet. The salutary inter- 
terence of the sage and Christian re- 
prover, is fully justified by an ap- 
peal to those records where we dis- 
cern not only way-marks, directing 
to the path of duty, but that path it- 


self impressed with the footsteps of 


some whose example precedes us at 
once asan encouragement and asanc- 
tion. (See, for instance, Acts vii. 24, 
and Psalm cvi. 30.) The surly an- 
swer, ** AmI my brother’s keeper?” 
My mos Acye 
Th Oe mos MEAES 5 








soev exw yolwov ®pog aviov, KC. It js a 
pitiful baseness, and even a kind of 
foul disloyalty to the interests of the 
heavenly empire, to forbear a well. 
timed remonstrance. Phineas and 
Moses have proved by their conduct, 
metting as it did the Divine appro. 
Vel, oF4 smobvov E66 To EYuAnME, Oxoriey 
To LO bnHjAH, e&esiy EXUGW Tay Bsromevay 
xalnyopew 3 abd their example full 
warranted the glow of philanthropic 
feeling which prompted Cowper to 
add, 
‘© Neither can I rest 

A silent witness of the headlong rage, 
Or heedless folly by which thousands die, 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to 

mine.” 


While, however, in such passages 
the assimilation is pot difficult to be 
traced, there are others where the 
allusion is more remote, and the 
beauty of it not being discernible at 
first, rises upon us by mcans of a 
closer inspection, somewhat like 
those exquisite pieccs of scenery in 
nature, Which amply Compensate for 
the pause which their detection oc- 
casioned. Of this kind, I think I 
perceive an obscure allusion, in the 
poem on ** Truth,’’ to the interest- 
ing interview between Zenocrates 
the philosopher, and the gay Pole- 
mon, und the influence of the Aca- 
demician’s eloquence in working a 
reformation on the habits of the dis- 
solute youth ; a rcformation, the first 
indications of which have been so 
elegantly described by Horace, in 
the third satire of his second book. 
The story is well known, and the 
passage in Cowper should be perus- 
ed with it fresh in the reader’s re- 
collection. Perhaps it may be as 
well to subjoin parts of it, by the side 
of Horace’s lines. 
 Quzro, faciasne quod olim 

Mutatus Polemon 2 ponas insignia morbi, 
Fasciolas, cubital, focalia: potus ut ille 


Dicitur ex collo furtim carpsisse coronas, 


Postquam est timpransi correpius voce Ma- 
gistri.” Horace. 


“ But the same word that like the polishec 


share, 
ghs up the roots of a believer's care, 
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Kills too the flow’ry weeds where’er they grow 
That bind the sinner’s bacchanaiian brow,” 

&e. 

«Ob that unwelcome voice of heavenly 

love,” &e. 

«In vain he points his pow’rs against the 
skies, 
in vain he closes or averts his eves ; 
Truth will invade—she bids him yet be- 
ware, 
ind shakes the sceptic in the scorner’s chair.” 
Cowper. 

The Notes in the Delphin edition 
§ Horace, to ver. 254—258, are 
worth referring to, for the purpose 
of justifying the comparison, and 
placing it in a more clear point of 
view. 

In the Progress of krror, Cow- 
per speaks with great elegance and 
justness ofan author’s cares. Doubt- 
iess he penned his sketch from the 
life, and transfused his very feelings 
into his lines. Perhaps I| shall ap- 
pear even more fanciful than in the 
last instance, when I venture to re. 
mark that they appear to me to con- 
‘ain a continued allusion of consi- 
derable beauty to the secondof I:xo- 
dus, ver. 8S—10: 1 mean the com- 
mitting of Moses to the waters of 
the Nile. 

i must now allude to another 
passage, containing one ol those sen- 
iments, or rather clusters of senti- 
ment, which In the outsct of this es. 
say are stated as obnoxious to the 
sigma of imitation. ‘That which 
appears to merit the praise of origi- 
nality, may be found in Callimachus, 
ver. 36——{40 of his Ode to Apollo. 
™ Keaves olcevTny thay’ aveg, xelyos avidcy, 
biikw yee nat ricov evilecrdlas xatacidy, 

Kes de beret, nat payee,” &e. Cailim. 

| *« Quondam cithard tacentam 

uscitat musam, Regue semper arcunr 
Tendit Apollo,” &e, Hor. i. 10, 

And in lib. i. Od. 21. 


| * Delon Apollinis, 
fnsignemque pharetra 
rraternaque humerum lyra.” Horace. 
What if thine heaven be overcast, 
fle da k appearance will not last ; 
| Expect a brighter sky. 
The God that strings the silver bow, 
Awakes sometimes the muses too, 


f on —~e4* . . 9 
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Cowper. 
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Indeed, beautiful as is this ode of 
Hlorace, he seems to have collected 
the principal of its striking senti- 
ments from other writers who may 
not probably have uttered them with 
so much of point and vivacity, Cow- 
per has elsewhere (in his Winter’s 
Walk at Noon) enlarged with con- 
siderable beauty on this and a pre- 
ceding sentiment of the abovemen- 
tioned ode— 

——* Informes hyemes reducit, 
Jupiter : idem 

Summovet,” &c. 
‘* But let the months go round, a few short 

months, 
And all shall be restored,” &c. 
‘© These have been,” &c. 
Only with this difference, that he 
has exhibited the true Author ot 
every mutation, in the place of the 
‘Sidem Jupiter” of Horace; and 
while acknowledging ‘a soul in al! 
things,” has added, 

‘* That soul is God, 

Who ere one flow’ry season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the 

next.”? 

Again ; when Cowper ‘exclaims, 

‘* Off ye profane, for God himself is here,” 

Ec. 
he has the elegant Callimachus for 
his model, who cautions the same 
class of individuals against any in- 
trusion, while he celebrates the 
praises of his patron Deity. 

SEK Ib, SHAS, OSE arAbT por,” &c. 
Ilorace has copied part of the senti- 
ment, 

Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.” 
So likewise in his Winter Morning 
Walk, Cowper bad still his favourite 
Callimachus for his companion. 
‘* The soul that sees God, or receives sub. 

lim’d 
New facultics, or learns at least ? employ 
More worthily the pow’rs she own'd before, 
Discerns in allthings, what with stupid gaze 

Of ignorance, till then she overlook’d,” &c., 
Cowper. 
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Nor do we find that the ancient and 
modern bard have separated even at 
the conclusion of the walk. ‘They 
both appeer impressed with the re- 
lined and exquisite delights of Na- 
ture’s scenery, as well as astonished 
with the power and touched by the 
love which framed and maintain the 
creation; and we at last trace them 
iorether ascending to that Being in 
whom these wonders all mect, as 
from him they emanated, equally 
satisfied of the result deduced from 
their observations, that In God alone 
can the human soul find a portion 
adapted to its capacities and desires. 
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craCsy.?? Ca! lim. 
“Thou art the source and centre of all 
minds, 


Their only point of rest, Eternal Word ! 
rom thee departing, they ure lust, and 


rove 

At random, without honour, hope, or 
peace. 

From thee is all that sooths the life of 
man ; 


His high endeavour, and his glad success ; 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But, Ob thou bounteous Giver of ail good ! 
Theu art of all thy gifts thyselfthe crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we ere 


poor ; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt 
away.” Cowper. 


The last reference that I shall trou- 
ble you with in this essay, shall be one 
to a passage in the “Time Piece,” 
where Cowper rebukes that class of 
modern clergymen, who seem to 
enjoy more Satisfaction in celebrat- 
ing the pralses and quoting the pre- 
cepts of heathen morilists apd phi- 
losophers, than in upholding the 
work or d:ctrines of the neek and 
lowly Jesus; or who at least bestow 
infinitely more pains in culling the 
flowrets of classic ground, in which 
employment they are well skilled, 
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than in cultivating those modest yio. 
let-like graces which bloum only j in 
the Christian garden, called into 
vegetation by the Sun of Righteous. 
bess, and flinging, if I may so speak, 
all their perfume into the Redeem. 
er’s censer of fragrance. The re. 
monstrance which Cowper employs, 
commencing 

‘“My man of morals, nurtur’d in the 

groves,” &C,. 


calls to my recollection so strongly 
a circumstance which I have seen 
related (I think in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s Lectures on the Fine Arts, 
a work highly worthy the attention 
of every youth of cultivated taste) 
that I cannot forbear subjoining it, 
Ata conference held in the French 
Academy, at which were present Le 
Brun, Sebastian Bourdon, and all the 
eminent artists of that age, one of 
the academicians Cesired to have 
their opinion on the conduct of Pau! 
Veronese, who, althougha painter of 
ereat consideration, had, contrary to 
the strict rules of the art, in his pic. 
ture of Perseus and Ambiente 
represented the prrinctfial figure in the 
shade. No satisfactory answer was 
then given to this question. But 
surely had they considered the Class 
to which the artist belonged, end 
ranked him as an ornamental painter, 
there would have been no difficulty 
in answering. It was unreasonable 
to expect what was never intended. 
ilis object was solely to produce aa 
effect of light and shadow, and every 
thing wes to be sacrificed to this In- 
tention ; and the capricious compo- 
sition of the picture suited very well 
with the style which he preferred. 
Surely the comparison is but too cor 
rect with regard to those essay'sts 
in our pulpits, if such there are, 
who, while in splendid terms they 
decorate their composition, 


And exalt ss 
Absurdly, not their office, but themselves, 


in some instances, perhaps, eve" 
to the extent which Cowper some: 
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what severely describes 3; at the 
came time Content themselves with 
eo dark and indistinct a colouring of 
the great subject, that every thing 
veculiar to the Gospel is cast into 
, broad and impenetrable shade. H. 


— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


| REVERE, a8 IT believe you do, the 
National Society for the Education 
of the Poor; and I doubt not that the 
important object of tie Society in- 
terests the best feelings of your 
heart, as wellas of mine. Have vou 
ever been greeted with a notice to 
the following effect ? 

“ NATIONAL scHOooL.—T he ladies 
and gentiemen of ———— and the 
neighbourhood are respectfully in- 
formed, that a public ball will be held 
in the National School Room = at 
, the day of next 
mouth, for the benefit of that excel- 
lent Institution: dancing to com- 
mence at — o'clock. 

“NB. It will be a sufficient in- 
ducement for the liberality of the 
public, to know, that in the above 
school hundred poor children 
are receiving the benefit of a redi- 
gious education.” 

] wish to inquire, is such a mode 
of assisting the funds of national 
schools, consistent with the object 











of these institutions? Iam very sure 
the great body of the Society, and 
more particularly its leading mem- 
bers, would as much object as my- 
self to such a desecration. My rea- 
son, therefore, for noticing the cir- 
cumstance 1s, that if my paper 
should meet the eye of some of tie 
venerable prelates, or other persons 
of influence in the Society, they may 
warn some of their less enlightened 
friends in the country against so 
flagrant a breach of decorum in fu- 
ture. Iam, &c. 

A CONSTANT READER AND 

SINCERE FRIEND. 


= em 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

A CONSTANT reader, who is desi- 
rous of obtaining Intelligence re- 
specting Pestaiozzi’s system of edu- 
catlon, would be much obliged to 
any one of your correspondents who 
is master of its theory and details, if 
he would oblige your readers with a 
succinct account of it. I particu- 
larly wish to know in what particu- 
lars it resernbles, and in what it dif- 
fers from, Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s plans, and how far the applica- 
tion of any part of it to any schools 
already formed, or to be formed 
hereafter, may be advisable. 


A. G 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


fhe Divine Authority of Holy Scrip- 
‘ure asserted, from its Adaptation 
9 the real State of Human Nature, 
it erght Sermons fireached before 
‘the University of Oxford, in the 
Year 1817, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A.y Canon of Salisbury. By 
Joun Mixtuer, M. A.,, Fellow of 
Worcester College. Oxford : 
Parker. 1817, pp. 247. 


WeE cannot but watch with con- 
siderable interest the annual pro- 
duce of one of the most important 
of our university theological endow- 
ments, which from its happy origi- 
nal conditions, and the masterly 
hands into which their execution 
has frequently, with much discrimi- 
nation, been entrusted, must be con- 
sidered as no unfair criterion of the 
progress or complexion of religious 
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sentiment, at least in one of our 
universities. It would please us to 
find the Bampten Lectures always 
such as we could view in this im- 
portant light, and could annually no- 
tice with satisfaction to ourselves 
and profit to our readers. When it 
is olherwise, we are confidert it is 
not the wisdom of the founder which 
is in fault. Whilst, however, such 
preachers are found on the Bampton 
record as Mr. Heber, lately noticed 
by us, and Mr. Miller, bellow of 
Worcester College, the author of 
the present Lectures, delivered in 
1817, far from having cause to cen- 
sure, we shall find much reason to 
rejoice in the consideration, that 
strong, and original, and, in many 
respecis, most Important statements 
yet remain to be made on the most 
inexhaustible of all subjects, without 
betraying either an overweening 
love of discovery, or a mere taste lor 
paradox, or a ‘hateful and hating”’ 
spirit of Controversy. 

None of these qualities, we are 
happy to Say, appear in the slightest 
degree on the face of the present 
Lectures, which contain much ori- 
ginal thought and most valuable ob- 
servation, conveyed In a style equally 
original, and strong, and close,though 
not at all umes cleur, and often harsh 
and uninviting. The subject of the 
Lectures is so very important, of 
such general application, and so pe- 
culiarly adapted to the feelings and 
capacities of the humbler and less 
gualified Christian, fer whom they 
are especially intenced, that we the 
more regret any thing rugged, for- 
bidding, or Cry, in the mode of con- 
veyance. At the same time, on an 
occasion which calis into exercise 
ihe best feelings and most Conscien- 
tious workings of the Christian heart, 
we should hope no hardness in the 
shell would detain any person from 
penetrating into the kernel within ; 
and having taken this short notice 
cf the quality of the style, which, 
perhaps, revision may hereafter ame- 
liorate, we are not disposed again to 





(April, 


recur toit, ov longer to detain our 
readers trom the subject matter 9: 
the volume. 
The thesis of the Lectures js ” 
follows: “ Lhe Divine Authority of 
Holy Scripture asserted, from jy, 
Adaptation 10 the real State of Hy. 
man Nature ;” in his preface to 
which, Mr. Miller, modestly dis. 
claiming all originality, repeats ap 
old and sensible observation, tha: 
“to read a great deal would be » 
sure prevention Of much writing: 
because almost every one might fing 
ull he has to say already written.” 
Doubtless much reading, with a re 
tentive and comprchensive ming. 
woyld have discovered and_ stored 
up many of Mr. Miller’s subsequey: 
ideas in the study of the tomes of oy: 
preceding divines. From the massy 
volumes of the Boyle Lectures—. 
repertory of most vaivable disserta- 
tions on topics similar to the presen: 
—-onwards through the pages of Til. 
lotson, Sherlock, Leslie, and Leland 
Watts, and Doddridve ; and so, be 
the help of the immortal Butler, 
the sull increasing host of more mo- 
dern vindicatovs ol scriptural princ- 
ples, amongst whom it will be tw 
disgrace to fix in a very high rank. 
the late respected author of “ the 
Gospel its own Witness 3” the zca- 
lous and industrious traveller migh: 
collect—mafits AMlutine more modogu 
—perbaps all that our present lIcc- 
turer has done us the favour of con- 
densing into a single volume, or lias. 
in many instances,- unquestionably 
extracted from the sources of his 
own reflecting mind. But stil we 
admire both the condensation and 
the freshness which evidently mark 
Mr. Miller’s Jabours. We know 
few single volumes in which %° 
much has been brought together and 
rendered apt and portable to the 
otherwise occupied inquirer; and 
with the single exception above 
mentioned, of a style certainly 100 
scholastic, Wwe are prepared to 
allow to the autnor the whole 
merit of an original work, ad. 
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jressed to a very large Class of pro- 
fessed Christians; those Included be- 
eween the few learned, before whom 
ye was Immediately speaking, and 
the now few also absolutely illiterate 
and incapable. We acknowledge the 
difficulty, which adds to the merit, 
of adapting such a strain of remark 
to the decent demands of an actually 
learned audience ; whilst, perhaps, 
this may reasonably account for the 
disadvantageous incongruity between 
ihe doctrines manifestly inculcated 
aud the style in which they are con- 
veyed. 

The Lectures, we have said, are 
addressed to Christians of a mid- 
dle and average order, beth as to 
abiliny and opportunity for inquiry : 
wn average obtained, 

“not by taking a speculative mean be- 
tween profound ignorance and transcendent 
ability ; but from observation and recollec- 
tion of familiar cases, such as any of our- 
selves have actually seen and known, 
among those members of an enlightened 
Christian community, who have enjoyed 
the benefit of an ordinary discipline, such 
as the customs cf the day prescride.”’ p. 4. 


[t may, perhaps, be correct to say 
they are intended for, and principally 
apply themselves to, that middle 
class of moral and every-day fecl- 
ings which belong to all mankind, 
‘vom the very highest to the lowest 
inthe scale of inteliect: and they 
consist In an appeal to the internal 
evidence of the Sacred Record, as 
earing upon those feelings, and cav- 
‘ying an intuitive conviction home 
‘0 the heart, that the contents of 
such a volume as that in question 
niust have proceeded from the Crea- 
tor Of man. 

( cannot be a question that man 
‘$SO Constructed as to be capable of 
certain moral impressions, distinct 
‘rom the results of mere abstract rea- 
ening, and on which demonstration, 
al Whatever kind, is observed to have 
but a very slight and inadequate ef- 
ect. Perhaps it might be roundly 
‘ald, that men seldom act upon what 
Christ. Obsery. No. 208. 
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they can frove to bea fit ground of 
acuon: and in this the hignest philo- 
sopher and the most illiterate person 
are too nearly upon a par. In the 
largest majority of cases, ail our 
srrounds and plans of actions are as- 
sumed, long before we begin to rea- 
son upon them: and we know of 
scarcely any person, except the con- 
Scientious practical Christian, who 
decidedly changes, in material points, 
his course of daily conduct, upon a 
supposed superiority of new grounds 
and principles of action. ‘The ques. 
tion with respect to this solitary, but 
we hope large class, is, whether even 
such - persons proceed, generally 
speaking, upon a /roof of their new 
grounds of conduct being better than 
the old: and whether the governing 
principle of even these, the most ra- 
tional of all actors on the stage of 
life, be not rather the result of a 
certain undefined moral impression, 
than of actual and conclusive demon- 
stration. Certain it is, and a lamen- 
table truth, that many who have /rrov- 
ed Christianity to be true, have lived 
as if it had been talse: and some, we 
also admit, have attempted and in- 
tended to prove Christianity false, 
and allits obligations futile, who have 
in some respects acted as if a portion 
of its obligations remained instinc- 
tively and indelibly in their minds. 
That Mohammedans and Pagans act 
upon proof of their several theologi- 
cal positions, it would be absurd to 
suppose ; «nd that European fagans 
—who resemble their remoter bre- 
thren in every thing but their excuse, 
and who prefer a belief in the crudest 
of all existing metaphysics, to a belief 
in the surest of all existing religions 
—lay claim respectively to any thing 
like roof for their own wild and im- 
probable conjectures, is equally con- 
trary to fact. The sceptic, the single 
remaining class, must of course act 
upon Impression only, having prov- 
ed, as he thinks, just this, and only 
this, that nothing is capable of proof. 

This impression, then, this pre- 
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possession, this moral] instinct, or call 
it by what name we will, to which, in 
point of fact, no class amongst man- 
kind are wholly strangers, seems to 
be, in a large sense of the term, zm- 
flicit belief. Under various appella- 
tions, with a thousand different ex- 
planations, and with a mighty parade 
of self-sufficient apology on the part 
of very wise philosophers, this im- 
plicit belief exercises a very gencral 
and most undoubted influence over 
all the faculties of the mind, and 
all the habits of the life. The philo- 
sopher has an implicit faith in the 
worth of some self-created figment 
of his own brain, which he is pleased 
to dignify with the name of Truth. 
The sceptic, by far the wisest of all 
in his own estimation, reposes im- 
plicit faith in the superiority of his 
own understanding over all those who 
believe where he doubts, and think 
they see something where le sces no- 
thing. The ordinary man of the 
world has an implicit faith, on which 
he has never reflected, in the intrin. 
Sic goodness and worth of wealth, ho- 
nour, pleasure and ease. The reli- 
gionist, on the other hand, of what- 
ever class, has an implicit faith in 
something, which, according to his 
particular creed, he considers as 
God, placing it in the temp!e of God, 
and worshipping it under that Divine 
name and appellation. And not un- 
frequently even the Christian, if he 
closely examine the ground on which 
he has adopted his creed as a prac- 
tical principle, will find that he was 
a Christian befure he was a reasoner, 
that his reasoning at least was not the 
assignable ground of his feeling, and 
that his feeling had even Jed him 
forward in progress to his reason- 
ing. 

Now with regard to this implicit 
faith, it is perfectly useless to de- 
claim or reason against it; to decry 
it as totally unworthy human nature, 
and below the dignity of man. It zs 
the natureofman. IJItis his manner, 
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as much as itis to hunger and thirst. 
And we may as well require 4 Mah 
to reason out the grounds on which, 
he puts every morsel to his lips, ang 
to wait for his dinner till he has de. 
moustrated the exact propriety of jr. 
time, measure, and quality—indeed, 
whether he shouideatii at all—as yw, 
may expect a map to forego his in 
plicit faith, ai! wait for demonstra- 
tion in those icuaing concerns and 
ends of life which be may have beer, 
induced to pursue. 

The proper question, as it seems 
to us, to be put to rational, if the phi- 
losophers will admit the term, or at 
least to human beings, ts this: What 
is the implicit faith by which you are 
governed? Or what is the moral 
impressios under which you are 
conscious of daily acting? Is it such 
as, on the whole and on reflection, 
you cap justify to yourself? Is it such 
as, Wlilisut any great and palpable 
violation of your best interests and 
highest claims and capacities, as a 
man you may properly persist in 
holding ? Is it neither manifestly ab- 
surd por manifestly injurious, nor 
such as the wisest and best of men, 
those whose advice, of all others, you 
would chocse implicitly to follow 
have strongly and frequently warnec 
you to renounce? Does it, in fine, 
lay some probable foundation tor 
happiness, tor your own happiness, 
taking into the account also the 
whole probable extent of your b¢- 
ing ; and whilst many inviting and 
internal probabilities of its worth 
present themselves to your notice, 
do no external and uadscititious 1m- 
probabilities mount so high as to 
render a continuance in your crecd 
a manilest insult to common setse : 
That the implicit faith of many o 
the classes above enumerated would 
not bear the test of such a scrullny 
as this, we may be very easily Col 
vinced, That the implicit pursut! 


of things temporal, against even the 
chance of things eternal, is wholly 
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contradictory to Common seiise, 1s 
sufficiently obvious: that implicit 
faith reposed in * the idols ofthe hea- 
then, silver and gold, the works of 
men’s haads,’? can never be a wise 
or a safe one, is no less clear. That 
our wise philosophers are not much 
herter than the “idols of the he athen,”’ 
for implicit guides to the mass of 
mankind,appears, among other things 
from this, that they understand not 
‘-hemselves, and much less can others 
ye expected to understand or to fol- 
owthem. But the question remains, 
whether Christianity has any such 
disabilities to extenu te its authority, 
yy to charge the implicit taith of 
the lowly follower of Jesus Christ 
with weakness, for not sacrificing its 
iccisions to “the wisdem of the 
vise,’ and prostrattig its Commauds 
vefore “the understanding of the 
prudent - 

ltisat this point that Mr. Miller 
takes up the subject: und in his 
first lecture, giving us the descrip- 
tion of a man whom he supposes 
to have received Ciristianity = 
much in the way we receive all other 
ticles of implicit faith, by birth- 
ight, by education, by a sort of carly 
aid almost indelible prepossessiun, 
without ever having examined, deli- 
berated, or doubted on its external 
evidences, and yet having cxperienc- 
ed as much of its salutary efficacy on 
nis heart and life as if he bad; he 
nroceeds to advise with such a man 
upon the contingent event of his 
principles being questioned, and a 
demand being made upon him by 
some soldisant philanthropist, to 
sive up that which has, at least, some 
evidence, for that which has none; 
‘hat which at least can give some 
coinfort, for that which can give 
wone; that which affords some foun- 
dauion for dary, for that which affords 
hone ; in short, the faith and hope of 
his forefathers, for the nothing of the 
Pilosophers but an admiration of 
‘heir stupendous inanities. We pre- 
sume, in deciding this question for 





the supposed humble inquirer afte: 
truth, Mr. Miller by no means in- 
tends to say, that an hereditary faith, 
as it is often understood by practical 
divines to mean a mere idle, heart- 
less, unproductive assent to Chris- 
tianity, unfelt in any of its noblest 
fruits, a mere “ name to live,” as de- 
void of any influence on the heart and 
conduct as philosophy itself, is that 
mode either of receiving or conti. 
nuing in the words of Christ,” which 
he would recommend to his disciple. 
But we understand him to mean, and 
he has the clear verdict of good sense 
on bis side in saying, that having al- 
ready felt the power of Divine faith 
on the heart and conscience, having 
‘* tasted the good word of God and 
the powers of the world to come,” 
the person in question should boldly 
retain the faith which he has tried, in 
spite of every modern and modish 
system which he has not tried: and, 
even had he not the abilities or lei- 
sure to look a single infidel in the 
face, on the ground of technical and 
uncertain argumentation, he should 
still be encouraged to hold on the 

course which he finds happily as- 

signed to him as his birth-right ; and 

should disregard alike the imputa- 
tion of prejudice from the “ liberal,” 
dotage from the “ free-thinking,’ 
indolence from “ the learned,’ and 
fanaticism from the “ theological con- 
troversjalist.’ We cannot refrain 

from giving, at length, the beautiful 
illustration and = statement of Mr. 

Miller hinmscif, in support of his own 
arrpument, which we are conscious 
af having much weakened in the at- 
tempt to abridge. 


‘¢ Suppose that of a company of men call- 
ed to the possession of a temporal inheri- 
tance, any one becomes disquieted by an 
imagination, that he cannot live the rein, in 
safety and security, except In a mansion of 
his own building; let him set to work, and 
build. He has the property; and it is 
opento him so todo. His own right of 
inclination justifies the act, where nothing 
interferes to furbid it. But if there be fit 
houses in that heritage already, and more 
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of his less enterprising brethren finding 
these ready to their hand, and pleasant 
places to dwell in; ‘houses full of all 
good things which they filled not, and wells 
digged which they digged not ;’ shall be 
wiliing and desirous to take up their abode 
here, and ener into the labours of other 
men ;—shali he that builded for himself 
therefore justly charge them with sloth, or 
cowardice, or lukewarm zeal? And it 
these latter, entering into such prepared 
heritage, shall honestly furnish and make 
clean their dwelling, shall keep the fire 
alive and blazing on the heart to heat and 
t» enlighten it; shail dispense around 
them the contributions -f a @enerous hos- 
pitality, every man to the best of his abili- 
ty :—if, again, receiving their portion thus, 
like the children of Reuben and of Gad, 
they ave yet willing to go forth, to busid, 
or to war, tf their captain shail call for 
them;—what shall forbid that these be 
pronounced to act neither an unwise, nor 
an unreasonable, nor an unsafe part? 


‘To pass, then, from illustration to a 
plain statement of real life— 


“Ifa devout reception of the Bible, as 
the word of God, in the first instance, for 
no other reason than because it was pre- 
sented as such; if a bearty submission to 
that word, andto the will of God, and a 
fear of offending him; if a confession of, 
and a reliance upon, the name of Jesus 
Christ, and on the help of Divine grace; if 
these, received implicitly in the beginning, 
and then pursued, because they were 
found to supply the spirit with satisfaction 
and consolation in its performance of daily 
duty; if these do not, even in their lowest 
andl weakest proportion, mike up an intel- 
ligible, and real, and saving form of Chris- 
tian faith; then, where and what is the 
belief of thousands, and tens of thousands, 
of our simpler brethren, inheritors, we 
trust, no less than ourselves of the hope of 
salvation? Or wherein are they better 
than the heathen, except in that they live 
under a happier hight of buman know. 
ledye, and of civil government? It is a 
blessing to be enabled to inquire: and 
God give untous, as many as enjoy the 
ahility, grace to profit by it! But to insist 
upon inquiry, (f mean, inquiry more or 
less sceptical,) indiser:pminately ; or in any 
Manner, which the Spirit of grace, mani- 
fested by 11s fruits, has no: ‘rself suggested 
to the believer’s own heart; this, be the 
portion of ability vouchsafed what it may, 
is ne:ther the way to discover truth, nor to 
promote unity.” pp. LL—13. 


[Apriy, 


In thus laying down the basis of 
his future lectures, itis not to be 
supposed Mr. Miller has done all; 
or that, having Janded bis pupil on 
the supposed dark shores of implicit 
credulity, he now leaves him to wan- 
der on in thickest shades of night to 
whatever final event may happen to 
close his ominous career. His work, 
on the contrary, is only now begun : 
and, baving acquitted the humble ip- 
quirer of a task evidently beyond the 
reach of most, and not, perhaps, es. 
sential to any, as a saving reception 
of Christianity, he proceeds to justify 
this reception on other grounds; for 
instance, on experimental informa. 
tion, ob Internal evidence, and the 
clear conviction forced ona reflecting 
and a feeline mind, that this particu. 
lar faith of Christ 1s consistent with 
every principle of human happiness, 
with the whole history of our spe- 
cles, and with all that can be ration- 
ally expected of any religion—not 
by the feverish disputant, but by 
every plain and sober individual of 
the race of man. The external evi- 
dences, indeed, Mr. Miller does 
not give ui; be considers them as 
having long Irrefragabiy triumphed: 
but from these he proceeds on the 
enlarged proposition, which is, in 
point of fact, to form the tupic of the 
ensuing lectures, and which is in 
Substance this, that 


“* Looking at the religion proposed to oul 
acceptance in holy Scripture, as we there 
find it; accepting it, first, by the ccurtess 
of good will, as true, for the very tact’s 
sake, that it is presented to us under sucli 
circumstances as it is; and weighing its 
pretensions, not by any conformity, or non 
conformity, with preconceived abstract 
principles, but by its correspondence witb 
the actual phenvmena of moral nature, 2nd 
with the history of man; there is an evi- 
dence of truth and authority in Holy Writ 
itself, which will then constrain us ‘o abide 
by it: which evidence is to be seen in 
its sufficient and admirable adaptation 
to all our wants and weaknesses, our 
hopes and desires; in its comprehensive 
knowledge of human nature; in its inhe 
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rent, elastic, and perpetual applicability to 
all the just demands of man, the creature 
made subject to its jurisdiction, for ever.” 
pp. 17, 18. 


This illustrious proposition, hereaf- 
rer to be proved, fully justifies its able 
author in assuming any implicit faith 
whatever founded on such a_ basis ; 
and he sensibly, and, as faras he has 
made good his ground, unanswera- 
bly appeals to Christians, on such a 
yusis, no lounger to suffer themsclves 
to be inveigled into a_ precipitate 
challenge, as /earned or as more rea- 
conuble men 3 whilst they forget their 
most invulnerable character, of de- 
ieving Christians. He justly main- 
‘rains, that the practical Jfaith—not 
the theoretical creed but the practi- 
cal faith—-of every man rests upon 
no other than a similar basis of se- 
cret and heartfelt experience ; and, 
in a season and “a posture of much 
jeopardy, both as a church and a 
jation,” he ably states it as * too 
oppressive a conviction to be with- 
held, that if we’ would indeed have 
God tor our Protector, with Christ for 
our Saviour, and the Holy Spirit for 
our Comforter, we must return to a 
more primitive and healihful state of 
mind, and receive him first uneguzvo- 
cally as our Lawgiver.”’ (p 21.) 
After this somewhat full exposi- 
‘ionof Mr. Miller’s leading princi. 
ple, which we think a new, a bold, 
and an important one, we can scarce- 
ly venture to detain our readers by 
any lengthened detail of the subse- 
‘uent doctrines of these lectures, 
which will be found, indeed, shortly 
summed up in the following method 
given at the end of this first jecture. 


“We shall first state what we conceive 
to be the manner of appeal now made by 
the Most High to us his reasonable crea- 
tures, by presenting a view of Christianity, 
as the dispensation of the Spirit. (Lect. ii.) 
Certain important deductions, arising from 
this view, will then be considered, and 


proposed for acceptance as Christian ax- 
toms. (Lect. iii.) 
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‘‘By this process, a foundation beirg 
laid for viewing holy Scripture connected- 
ly, as was proposed, we shall go on to as- 
sert its Divine authority fromits wonderful 
intuitive correspondence with the general 
state of human nature. (Lect.iv.) Which 
assertion being, in two following lectures, 
practically exhibited to the reader’s own 
impartial judgment, ina selection of exam- 
ples; we shall, in the seventh lecture, con- 
sider the fulness of holy Scripture to satis- 
fy the wants and wishes of an individual 
Christian; and in the last, its adaptation 
to his condition, as a traveller, in com- 
pany, through an imperfect world.” p. 25 


‘If these propositions be made 
good,’ the preacher modestly pro- 
ceeds, *“*the argument from them 
will not be inconsiderable.” Of 
course, every thing depends upon 
their dezng made good ; and then, we 
are bold to say, it will not be only 
considerable but conclusive: we 
mean conclusive as to this point; 
namcly—-the wisdom of the man who 
shall hold fast, by a strong and even 
implicit faith, a dispensation of truth, 
so well agreeing with any correct 
notion of a spiritual religion, so 
strictly corresponding to the actual 
state of human nature, so conducive 
to the conscious happiness of indi. 
vidual and collective human beings. 
On each of these three heads, which 
seem to embrace, in short, the whole 
of Mr. Miller’s plan, we will endea- 
vour to give a few such extracts and 
remarks as may further advance in 
our readers’ minds the interest we 
ourselves have taken in this volume. 

In the second lecture, on Gal. iil. 
24, ‘* The law was our schoolmaster, 
to bring us unto Christ ;” and inthe 
third lecture, on 2 Cor. v. 7, “ For 
we walk by faith, not by sight ;” Mr. 
Miller takes up his first view of the 
Scriptures, as containing on the 
whole a dispensation well agreeing 
with our notion of a Spiritual Reli- 
gion. As such, he encourages the 
pupil of implicit faith, by represent- 
ing the connexion between the Law 
and the Gospel, and by shewing the 
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appearance of a wise and enlightened 
progression from one course of reve- 
lation to another; from the * natu- 
ral’ and visible character of the 
Mosaic ritual, to the final and “ spi- 
ritual’ consummation set forth in 
the preaching ofthe New Testament. 
The substance of these two parts of 
the entire dispensation of the Scrip. 
tures, he considers to be the same: 
—the Lamb siain belore the founda. 
tion of the world—acceptable obedi- 
ence a work of Divine grace—the 
operation of the Divine Spirit—-the 
reward of a future resurrection to 
life eternal, The difference between 
the Oid and New ‘Testament he 
holds to have been in the compara- 
tive clearness of the two revelations, 
the nature of their respective sanc- 
tions, and of the several transyres- 
sions of which they took cognizance. 


“© Thus, then, (if our view be justified 
by sound reason, and not forbidden by 
Scripture, ) the comparison appears to stand 
in a sort of reciprocated position, ‘* The 
Law’ had its end, veiled; its means of ap- 
peal, outward and visible: ‘the Gospel’ 
has its means, tacit and inward; but its 
end, fully revealed. 


‘© Correspondent, we think, to this view 
which has been taken, have been, and are, 
the appearances of the moral world. 


“The subjects of either cispensation 
have been found (wowvid that so many of 
the lat.er were not stili found!) overta- 
ken and seduced by apostasies, analogous 
to the quality and bearing of their respec- 
tive trials. The apostasy of the Jews be- 
came idolatry; a gross, palpable crime: 
the apostasy of modern times appears to be 
a spiritual and intellectual rejection of the 
Deity; either wholly, or at least in part, 
as now predicated in his mysterious es- 
sence. A portentous form of infidelity ! 
resulting from the abuse of * liberty’ into 
‘ licentiousness ;’ from the pruriency of 
that more subtle part of the constitution of 
human nature, to which the Gospel ad- 
dresses its appeal, uninfluenced and unre- 
strained by that fundamental submission of 
the will, which it inculcates and insists 
upon.” pp. 45, 46. 


There is something in the close- 
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sage which strongly reminds us of 
Warburton: and though, like that 
great writer, On many occasions, the 
author is obliged, in a somewhat yp. 
mannerly mode, to drive out of his 
way the opposing fact of popish 
‘‘ idolatry, a gross, palpable crime’ 
having been engrafted on the spiri. 
tualities of the Gospel ; yet we think 
the remark has a great measure of 
truth in it, and much usefulness as. 
warning in these enlightened times, 
The grand intellectual apostasy of 
the Mohaminedans,who wholly reject 
wllidolatry, might seem in point; and 
their * wross and palpable” sensuali- 
tics might be considered as Only tha: 
to which all spiritual apostasy finally 
leads. We shall give another remark, 
which follows soon after in the same 
connexion. 


‘¢ The error of modern times within the 
pale of faith is a spiritual error, as well as 
that without; I mean ‘enthusiasm,.’* So 
Clearly is this such, that we are continually 
suffering our jealousy and fear of it to keep 
our tempers hack from that spirituality, to 
which belongs the kingdom of heaven :—a 
spirituality, which cannot, indeed, with 
truth be said to be an opposite to ‘ enthu 
Siasm;” yet whichis as far removed from 
it as any other exceilence is removed from 
its lesser and kindred extreme; or the 
use of a blessing from the abuse of 


it.” p. 47. 


re A i i 


~— = 


It gives us pleasure to receive Mr. 
Miller’s strong confirmation of the 
true demands and necessary condi- 
tions of a spiritual religion, notwith- 
standing the aduses of enthusiasm, 
which none can deplore more than 
ourselves: and we are the more 
pleased because a note in the preced- 
ing lecture had made us in a degree 
jealous of Mr. Miller’s views on this 
subject, in which, “ with his usual 
acumen,” having classed together in 
their practical labours the disciples 
of the two great rival systems which 
so much divide the Christian world, 


* Asthe word is popularly employed 
to designate fanatical excess in religto": 
not in its philosophical sense.” 
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as in effect virtually changing posi- 
if ; nm} ve 
tions, and maintaining each other’s 
-onflicts; he proceeds 


«For when they, a8 Many as espouse 
the gloomier creed, in their invitation and 
eqtreaty to sinners throw open the gates of 
mercy wide as the east 1s from the west, 
‘even going the length, sometimes, of sys- 
tematically representing the greater load of 
iyathsomeness and guilt as the greater re- 

ommendation to Divine favour ;) what do 

rey, but acknowledge, in despite of them- 
-elves, the universality of redceming grace ? 
what do they but pursue anarrow and confin. 
ed end, through something almost more than 
open means? Again; when tlicy, of hive- 
lier hope, Whose joy and consolation it is 
to magnify the § un:versal end,’ do still so 
narrow and constrain the path to it, as to 
eave it manifest that only very few can 
reach the prize of glory ; not simply by re- 
presenting it as ‘strait,’ (we have full au- 
thority for that,) but by so dweliing in 
particular duties, as almost to pass the 
bounds of possible comphance with them ; 
what do they, in turn, but virtually confess 
the solemn truth of a strict * predestina- 
tion;’ (so far, at least, as such doctrine 
may be involved in our Lord’s own saying, 
that many are called, but few chosen,) 
pursuing an open end through restricted 
means??? p. 24. 


‘ 


Now it had struck us, in this truly 
Harburtonian passage, that Mr. Mil- 
ler was too nearly bordering on that 
low and worldly view of a proper 
religious strictness from which, we 
are convinced, in his own mind and 
intentions he is most removed. 

The object of the world is to se- 
cure the hope of beaven at as cheap 
arate as possible. Its votaries are 
either pleased with « supposed de- 
cree excluding any, nor with a law of 
strictness €xcluding many. But the 
irue Christian, according to his view 
of scriptural doctrine, readily per- 
celves the absolute necessity of the 
inost awful and alarming passages of 
sacred writ, in order to awaken even 
a tolerably serious regard to eternal 
ihings in the breasts of mankind at 
large. We should put it to the 
reader, or rather to the candour of 
Mr. Miller, whether the tendency of 
lis note, considered by itself, and 
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apart from guards which it would be 
too late to seek in other parts of his 
work, be not rather in prejudice of 
that seriousness of mind which the 
exclusions and denunciations of 
Scripture itself, however doctrinally 
understood, seem calculated and in- 
tended to produce? 

In the same lecture, the arts of 
persuasion, so to speak, adopted by 
the Divine Author of the Scriptures 
in this gradual development of a spi- 
ritual religion, lead to a very urgent 
reply on the part of Mr. Miller to 
the old cavil against Revelation, that 
init the Deity condescends to fer- 
suade, hot, as he might and ought, to 
compel, obedience. For we suppose 
the caviller, of all persons, would 
most ridicule an ** implicit faith” in 
the Divine record. “And yet, in 
the above cavil, we find him actually 
complaining of the absence of a com- 
pulsory force, which must have made 
all belief’ merely mechanical ! Such 
is the inconsistency oferror.”’ (p.36.) 

In the following, the third, lec- 
ture, we have the fullest use and ad- 
vantage made of this “ spirituality”’ 
in the Divine code, when Mr. Miller 
comes to draw some vcry important 
practical deductions from his doc- 
trine, bearing on the sentiments, and 
feelings, and common sense of man- 
kind from such a view of Christiani- 
ty. It is not always easy fully to 
comprehend the chain of reasoning, 
which our lecturer gradually, and at 
limes rather darkly, unfolds in the 
prosecution of his inguiries. But we 
suppose him to assume that his pupil 
has adopted the Scriptures as his. 
code of belief, from an tmplicit im- 
pression of their sanctity and truth. 
Hle then leads him onward to such a 
view of the Scripturcs as they will 
admit, and at the same time, by ad- 
mitung, will prove themselves to 
himns as a coce worthy of the respect 
he has given, and worthy of a con- 
sistent and Divine Author. Hence, 
he considers his pupil as advancing 
astep; andin the third iecture, he 
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suggests certain further consequen- 
ces, ofa beneficial nature, which will 
arise in the mind of the individual 
from sucha faith. For instance, he 
will see, that supposing this spiritual 
religion to have been what it pro- 
fesses, it would have been quite con- 
sistent for it to have demanded this 
very faith which he has been exercis- 
ing in it. It leads him to spiritual, 
unseen, and future realities. Does 
not this very circumstance shew the 
value of that very implicit principle, 
exercised beforehand, and which, of 
all others, is best calculated to take 
him off from visible and sensible ob- 
jects? Does it not further explain to 
bim that most painful and distressing 
of all phenomena exhibited to him 
by the world around him; namely, 
its total inattention to this spiritual 
religion, and the complete alienation 
of most men’s minds from the infi- 
nitely important realities of the 
Christian system, arising, as it now 
evidently appears, from their want of 
that very faith, by which alone they 
can be embraced ?-—On this point we 
must again give a lengthened ex- 
tract, as admirably expressive of 
some most important truths, long 
congenial tothe breast of every deep- 
ly reflecting Christian. 


‘‘ Ifit be true, (as we believe it to be,) 
that the best advocates of the Christian 
faith have manifested superiority of argu- 
ment, and learning, and sound conclusion, 
fin short, of all human wisdom.) in their 
reasonings with the infidel; and the inficde! 
continues yet unsubdued ;—it follows, from 
that one conviction only, that some power 
of persuasion not of man, yet using some- 
thing which is in man, is the thing requir- 
ed to make the unbeliever bow to the truth 
of revelation. 


* But, what is more than this, if any of 
ourselves do now stand in the true faith of 
Christ, and hope in reality for the blessings 
of the life to come; so many, I am sure, 
must feel a living witness in their hearts, 
that it is not by their own strength only that 
they stand, but by the grace and blessing 
of God upon a dispositicn to receive his 


such a phrase as the earnest of the Spirit 
if the case be not so, 


“ Wherefore, this continual regarding 
of ourselves as subjects of the * dispens,. 
tion of the Spirit? will enable us to com. 
prebend, and to endure dutifully, both 
these paintul sights ; namely, that of prac. 
tical unholiness in the perverse and igno. 
rant; and that of speculative unbelief j,, 
moral dispositions which we cannot by 
love. It will teach us also, (wherever o¢ 
casion is,) how to behave towards persons 
manifesting either of these alienations trom 
the Gospel; namely, that while we mus 
keep fast to our own convictions, a3 we 
value our immortal souls; it behooves us. 
at the same time, to prove the sincerin 
and power of those convictions, by the 
fruits they bring forth in us; by patience 
and forbearance, by meekness and gentle. 
ness. We feel ourselves to be within the 
pale of security and comfort ;—it is well 

let us give God tie glory. But we have 
neither power to compel gainsayers to come 
in, nor right to judge them ‘hat are with- 
out. Our streng:h hes in internal conf. 
dence, not in outward debate and strife 

All are not, in this latter respect, warriors 
and champions in the Israel of God. Many 
cannot go with the armour of disputation, 
for they have not proved it. But all, whe 
surely trust in the protection of that God 
who hath preserved the heritage and flock 
of their fathers, may wield successfully the 
sling and the stone of a simple and chari- 
table conversation. And that which is 
prescribed to Christians in the aggregate 
im this matter is; to be ready to gives 
reason of the hope that is in themselves, 
with meekness and fear; and that wil 

well-doing they put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men.” pp. GO—62. 


We should willingly continue ou 
extracts from the present lecture. 
particularly the latter part of it, in 
which Mr. Miller further advances 
to more general views of human na 
ture, as affected and illustrated i 
the mind ofhis pupil by his previous 
views of scriptural truth. Mr. Mil 
ler’s remarks on the different views 
of human perfectibility adopted by 
some, perhaps, too gloomy, thous! 
philanthropic and Christian, spec: 
tators of the human race, and other: 
far more mistaken, the self-compli 
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cent “ philosophers” who imagine all, 
and do nothing, in their baseless vi- 
siuns of sublunary perfection, are very 
excellent.—“' There is a cold and 
watery sun,” he beautifully observes, 
iniilustrating the latter class of san. 
cyine theorists, that shines through 
many a day with the appearance of 
splendour, when the earth 1s little 
heated with its beams, and nature 
little invigorated. When we look 
for the real growth it has produced, 
‘here is none; for its heat was not 
avital one. So may it fare with the 
philosopher in plans of Auman perfec- 
tibility without religion. The splen- 
dour of * talent’ may cheer him on 
his way, &c &e.” (p. 74.) But with 
his final disappointment, is exquisite- 
ly contrasted the promise of the ée- 
liever’s sure, though slowly ripening, 
prospect; and even under disap- 
pointments and weariness of spirit, 
and the many trials to which he 
knows himself to be destined, his is 
represented like the prophet’s **con- 
fidence, in unexhausted consolation : 
although the fig tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vine—yet 
will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 
the God of my salvation.” 

lt would be difficult to say too much 
in commendation of the whole con- 
clusion of this admirable lecture; 
but we must hasten to take a slight 
notice of the second branch of Mr. 
Miller’s delineation of the Scripture ; 
namely, as containing a view of 
things strictly corresficnding to the ac- 
tual state of human nature. This we 
ind expandedin Lectures IV. Y. and 
VI. all onthe text, John ii. 25. * For 
he knew what was in man.’’* 


* Inthe choice of this text for illustrating 
the point now at issue, Mr. Miller seems, 


though unnecessarily,to fortify himself with 


anotion formerly considered by us in com- 
menting on the able and pious lectures, 
which Mr, Miller has evidently read, of 
Mr. Heber; from which notion, however, 
we found ourselves obliged.to dissent; 
lamely, that the Comforter promised by 
ur Lord, after his return to heaven, was 


~brist. Observ. No. 208. 
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The pupil of implicit faith is here 
supposed to proceed to a still closer 
examination of the Scriptures. Hav- 
ing made the simple surrender of 
his own will to that of God; ** brought 
to that point, through mercy, whe- 
ther by the shorter path of intuitive 
assent, or by having first gone round 
about the towers of Zion, and num- 


bered its bulwarks,.......he now looks 
round like the disciples on Muunt 
Tavor, when the glories of transfigu- 
ration, and the voice of celestial pro- 
Clamation, were past, and sees no 
man any more save Jesus only.” 
Left in company with the Scripture 
only, and his faith and conscience 
[we presume also with that Divine 
Spirit by whom that Scripture was 
given, that faith imparted, that con- 
science enlightened, ] in this world 
he looks round; and what is he en- 
titled to expect (in regard to inter- 
nal qualification,) in that which he 
has thus chosen for a guide and last- 
ing companion? In one word, he 
may reasonably expect that in such 
a record as this purports to be, he 
shall meet with satisfactory evidence, 
that he and suchas he are the persons 
to whom the record is addressed.— 
Does Scripture meet this expecta- 
tion? We think it does. (See open- 
ing of Lect. LV.) 

In developing this important 
thought through the remainder of 
the present Lecture (by no means, 
most lucid in order, but most weigh- 
ty in matter,) as well as through the 
two following, Mr. Muller has enti- 
tled himself to the best thanks of 
every true lover ofthe Book of In- 
spiration. With a boldness conge- 
nial to the feelings of every hearty 
believer in “ the true sayings of God,” 
he conducts his now enlightened pu- 


the holy Scripture itself, rather than any 
new promise of assistance from its Author, 
which, Mr. Heber properly contended, was 
always, but, of course, diflerently bestow- 
ed of old. Mr. Miller’s appropriation of 


the text 13 quite allowable, without assum. 


ing Mr. Heber’s hypothesis. 
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pil tothe closest possible view of the 
entire volume of truth; and consi- 
dering its total contents in their ge- 
neral nature, their cxpress detalls, 
and tie particular mode in which 
every part of them has been succes- 
sively delivered to mankind, he leaves 


him in no manner of doubt that hb 


e 
is the very person to whom the 
hie 


whole of it is addressed, and thatt 


Creator has, therefore, caused it to 
be delivered, as we find it, for the 
very purpose of its reachine every 
possibie case of humanity, and touch- 
ing with the whole body of its re- 
cord every part, every single indivi- 
dual of the whole fa:nily of man— 
We are by no means forward to drag 
the present statement hastily into 
the notice it so eminently deserves, 
for the purpose of serving that par- 
ticular cause so dear to our hearts, 
the universal diffusion of the Sacred 
Volume ; and this by the only pos- 
sible method, in our cstimation, of 


accompiishing it, the junction of all 
parties in common desiring it, in one 
common society, whose exclusive 
object shall be this one inestimable 


vift. But we feel less scruple in ap- 
plying the arguments of Mr, Miller 
to asubject to which he has himself 


applied them ; namely, the sugyes- 
tions of ¢Aose enemies of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, who have 
erounded their enmity to it on the 
plea of danger from universally read- 
ing the sacred Scriptures. Such 
there are, we lament to say—and 
some, we fear, even covertly lurk in 
the bosom of a Protestant church— 


who think the Bible itself a book of 


questionable tendency, as a whole, 
jor general distribution. And to 
such Mr. Miller’s pages afford a most 
triumphant refutation—a refutation 
attaching to the very basis of their 
arguments, and demonstrating, i/so 


Jacio, their ignorance of the very 


meaning of the book they would par- 
tially proscribe: a refutation, leaving 
them utterly without resource, bur 


[ Apriy’ 


to learn the very catechism of the; 
scriptural creed, or to stand in part. 
nership copiessed with the infide 
himself, whom, we imagine, strangely 
enough they have attempted, by 
these unhallowed means, to concj. 
hhate.* 

The iruth is, a5 Mr. Miller has 
shewn in a manly and masterly map. 
ner, each class of objectors is tu be 
met precisely on its own ground: 
and the very reason why the one 
Maintains that the Scriptures Ought 
not to be recelved, and the other 
that they ought not to be indise)}. 
minately read, he alleges to his pu 


in the confession that they have yer 


Jus 
pil of implicit belief, as the very res. 
son why they should be received, aid 
may most profitably be read. 


* + For example,” asks Mr. Miler, ing 
tone of surprise, the legiamate offspring of 
his own high-born convictions, © what ge- 
eral tone of feeling must we conceive ty 
have diciated « passage such as this; wrt 
ten by a learned and express advocate 6; 
the truth of Christianity ? © Out of sixty.six 
books which form the contents of the Old 
and New Testament, not above seven iy 
the Olid, nor ab. ve eleven in the New, an- 
pear to be calculated for the study or com. 
prehension of the unl-arned.’? Maltby, 
‘Thoughts on the Bible Society,’ ”’ p. 93.— 
We alinost tremble as we refer to a deli- 
neation we have lately heard of the Sacred 
Record, us given by a late eminent profes. 
sor and expounder of divinity, whose lec- 
tures are a repository of much invaluabl 
learning, and strong remark. Yet hoy 
dues iis learning teach us to regard the 
Scriptures? As an account of creation, 
contrary to the principles of sound philese 
phy; a code of jurisprudence inapplicab's 
to all modern grounds of law ; the history 
a nation aflording no precedent to moder? 
times; Prophets of dark interpretation: 
Evangelists, oc but we forbear to pre 
ceed Ye know not the opinion of this 
professed expounder of God’s holy wor 
with respect to the Bible Society ; but %« 
will venture to presume, that such opinion- 
ists as himself will not be readily founc 
amongst its warmest supporters, nor ever 
amongst those who say they favour its ob- 
ject, whilst they look with coldness or hos- 

tility on its peculiar and eminent success !° 
accomplishing that object. 
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The infidel assails the Sacred Re- 
cord, o8 the ground of scientific ob- 
‘ecuons—the speculations ofa scepti- 

cal philosopny. These are objc clions, 
\ir, Miller observes, “ just of a 
wroug kind : ”” they prove what is the 
very thing we wish to prove, that the 
Hible was Not written to satisly the 
doubts of the sceptical, or the inqui- 
jes of the scientific philosopher.— 
We have suffered enough, he con- 
ends, from the tree of knowledge 
ready s andthe Author of the Bible 
‘s vould not have * known what was in 
nian,’ if he had attempted, ‘by the 
ever learning and never satisfied pur- 
uits of a proud science, to comfort 
rto regenerate the human heart. 


« When we consider, on the one hand, 
ie nature ofthe book; its end and object, 
namely, liuman happiness ;’ us evidently 
restricted limits, and almost exclusive at- 
tention paid to its own proper end alone ; 
‘ts disregard, appareutiy intentional, of all 
iu wbordia ate subjects ; (affording on all 
clhranly the scantrest and shortest notices 


which the NeCcessiry of the case demand. 
tf ed;) when we consider this, [ say, on the 
gne hand, aad, onthe otver, the campara- 


tively unimportant acd fluence 
only, which either ¢ pagereer or * abstract’ 
knowledge has, or ever can lave, by vseif, 
s real iid happiness ; f think 
tmay well appear, with respect to physi- 
ibcdittcultres mn particular, a matter even 
f astomshment—ihat a perishable philo- 
should attempt to undermine the 
ack of moral truch, through the medium 
of ubjections purely scientific.”? pp. 84, 
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We should with the greatest plea- 
ae if we had the space, vive 
Mr. Miller’s beautiful sentiments 
on the subject of knowledge, with its 
proper nature and boundaries. But 
we must proceed, 

The other class of objectors assails 

¢ Sacred Record as unfit for gene- 

ral distribution, on account of its va- 
icd matter, and particularly from the 
evil examples, which it is profanely 
‘ald to hold forth to young and weak 
tminds. Now here, again, is the very 
thine we are looking for.—We sec 
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s Bampton Lectures, 245 
man painted as Ae is—human nature 
traced in its genulhe outlines and 
colouring—— nothing extenuated or 
argravated; and, even in the mixed 
series of events for four thousand 
years, nothing different from what in 
all respects we experience at the pre- 
sent hour. ‘The end of all Biblical 
instruction, and even of its most dis- 
tressing details, 1s happily summed 
up by Mr. Miller, in the words of 
the Samaritan woman, *“* Come, see 
—a book—that told me all things 
whatsoever! did.” ‘ Are not these 
the words of eternal truth ¢°—As the 
very proof of their being of no human 
invention, it is fully conceded to the 
objectors in question, that the Bible, 
as a whole, is not exactly the sor? oj 
record which cur first voluntary im- 
pulse makes us wish to find, or would 
have prompted us to suggest, as the 
revelation of a Perfect Being, and the 
law of perfect purity. In a passage 
of admirable candour and ¢rue con- 
ciliation, with respect to the infidel, 
it Is most justly said, * that we rest 
our own assurance, under perplexi- 
ties, far too much upon detached ex- 
planations and feriial solutions, in- 
stead of facing the whole body” of 
objections, alternately arising from 
‘the evil heart of unbelief, and ac- 
counting for them to our consciences 
upon broad general principles.”” The 
very safirists of antiquity are allowed 
not to leave on the mind so deep an 
impression of the debasement of our 
nature, as results from the solemn 
denunciations of the Bible. And yet 
the very disappointments which meet 
the speculative reasoner at ever 
turn, and which virtually tempt the 
world to renounce 
bock to save the credit of 
in another view 
its Divine 


wisdom of this 
half the 
the remainder, tena, 
of the subject, to prove 


original, as © knowing what was in 
mun.’ 
The different view, indeed, in 


which these things appear to the 
beheving and unbelieving mind ; 
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for the individual and collective hap- propriety call a dlind SCEfiticigm 
piness of mankind; nothing, but a Now, the planof Mr. Miller is no, in 
demonstration of these conclusions, point of fact allied, and need not be 
will excuse the rejecting the whole, made to wear ihe appearance of an 
or the slighting avy partolthe reve- alliance, with either of these dange. 
lation.’’ (pp. 191, 192.) rous extremes, In regard to the 
‘LTinese sentimenis bring us to the flist, we apprehend, hothing can be 
ichird and concluding division of Alr. more remote from. blind credulity 
Miller’s subjcet, discussed inthe last than that specics of * implicit faith” 
two lecturcs ; and which, as We have described in the pares of the plesent 
already stated, have for their object volume, This species of faith does 
a consideration of the scriptural diss not say, as the faith of Brahma or 
ensation, as Conducive to the indi- /Kilohammed. or cven of the Vatican, 
vidual (Lect. vil.) and collective must say,—-Believe, whatever follies 
(Lect. vill.) happinessot the human you must admit, whatever absurdities 
species, to whoin itis addressed. If you must practise, whatever miserg- 
our rezders have been as much in- ble debasement of mind or body you 
terested as oursclves ip the prece’- must incur ;---believe, or you must 
ing imperfect evolution of Mir. Mul- renounce cvery huran tie 3 you must 
ler’s principles, they may redress,at bleed by the sword of the civil ma. 
no great pecuniary sacrifice, the Cis- gistrate, or you must be condemned 
appointment they will feel at our to alleternity. But it says, Believe, 
total silence on the contents of these because you have so much evidence 
closing lectures, which carry to bis in the very first instance of the truth 
utmost length the pupil of implicit ci this supposed revelation, as you 
faith; and complete the triumph of never will, and never can, thoroughly 
his obedient principle, over innume- overset. Its very adversaries admit 
rable othcrsonevery side,that would -~-—a memorable admission“ its 
in *smiling,’? perhaps, have ulll- external evidence t» be unanswera- 
mately betrayed his conidence, sha- ble, though its doctrines may be un- 
ken every ground ef hope, and for accountable ;?? and you are called, 
ever violaied the sanciuary Gi his therefore, after the example of your 
more than mortal happiness. fovciathers, who were impelled by 
Having, then, cndcavourca to put no sinister influence in the begin- 
our readers into possession Of tis ning, and by the advice of the great 
main principle of Mr. Miilicr’s vo- majority of the wise end gocd in 
tume, we shall coly further cctain every age, to admit the evidence as 
them by avery few concluding coser- firimd facie good, and the authority 
vations of ourown, which we should stable, on which this — revelation 
hope to render not wholly unaccepia- rests, and boldly to enter as a be- 
ble tothe author himself, should they lever ona consideration of its con- 
ever come under his view. tents. Ilere, again, no force, no 
In expounding the grounds and threat is thrown out to bias your 
principles of any religious fathythuere judgment; but the simple advice 
are two especial errors which en- is offered you as a believer, or 4s 
lightened men weuld naturally be one wishing to bea belicver, in what 
most cautious to siun: one ts, that stands on so fair a footing of exter: 
of a blind credulity, or 2 peremptory nal evidence, to consider the volume 
belief of authority we know not why; in such a light as may at once with 
and the other Is, thatof a vagrant gce- out force be itmparted to it; and, 
neralizing creed, which defines but when imparted, will convince you 
dimly its own objects, and is, in fact, that light and life, and happiness 
nearly allied to what we may with and peace, are its genuine, its prov: 
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Yential results. Is there any thing 
like the recommendation of a blind 
credulity, In persuading a man to 
work out his own bappiness accord- 
ing tO a given standard, and to ate 
temp t she wise measure of holding 
fast and strengthening a belief, which 
is expressly brought to this test, 
that it shall tranquillize his mind on 
‘he most important of all points ; 
shell give him the fairest explication 
of all moral phenomena; and lead 
him in the bappy paths of sate tem- 
perance, a calm Conscience, u,cheer- 
ing benevolence, and areal, because 
realized, Communion with the skies, 
towards that rest, to which he shall 
fecl every step in life advancing him 
nearer, and death itself as his final 
entrance ? And all this in the place 
of the utmest hope, which infidelity 
in all its varied forras has to offer 
him; a levity at once childish and 
profane, or the Imoxications of vice, 
or the wreaking Infamy cf a blood- 
stalned * ‘Theophilanthrepist,” or 
the sullen and heartless despair of a 
ralionaisceptic: The question,which 
we Cannot but consider Mr. Miller 
revlly to have agitated, comes to this: 
—Wohautis the ‘Tost satisfactory sys- 
tem of relivton, which man, * 
clous animal,’? can take upon himself 
topursne ? And can “yb on the whole, 
co far divest himself of ail that he 
knows of C! crn a und so com- 
pletely prove to himself its utter 
falsehood and futility, as io be sati 

hed in ifs 


a reli- 


Ree oar ¢ ea on ’ > 
rejection, and ta the aqope- 
3 


tion of any other mode, or no mode 
tall, of communication 
Creator and his creatures? ‘Thus 
presented, we think the question can 
admit bat of one reply 3 and tat one 
almostevery pare of 

. Milier’s volume 
as lcelany omission whatever 
i his statements, itis this: that he 
micht have piaced this ver y Guestion 
‘Aa more prominent point ot VICW, 
Contrasting the answer which Chris- 
lanity = that of every other 
livions belief; and con- 


tem of re 


petwecry, the 


’ s 


1% Saige oon in 
and il, on oe 
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vincing the caviller in a more di. 
rect manner of the total distinction 
between this mode of adopting the 
Christian faith, and the ready blind 
credulity which is so necessary and 
so familiar to the Hindoo, the Mus- 
sulman, and the Papist. We have 
no doubt of the complete success 
which would attend the acute reascn- 
ings powers, and the strong moral 
discrimination of Mr. Miller, in 
tracing such a distinction. 

The other point of error, which it 
is equaliy necessary to avoid with 
that of blind credulily, is what we 
have denominated a blind scepticism, 
or a sortof generalizing creed which 
would content itself with a general 
recognition ef Scripture, as a system 
of faith of which it is totally impossi- 
bic on any score whatever to get rid; 
nay; which, from long habit and early 
impression, we have no desire to 
shake off; yet, sull accompanied 
with an uncertain view of all its pe- 
culiar doctrines, and areal absence 
of all lis genuine and permanent con- 
victions, ir. Miller has well ex. 
pressed our meaning himself upon 
this very point, when, in recommend- 
ing “ universal Christianity,’’ he 
euards himselfby saving, “ldo not 
mean Christianity so divested of 
its Mysteries, or peculiar doctrines, 
or precepts, as to render it a vapid 
chyect of universal acceptation, or 
rather non-resistance.”’ (p. 23.) This 
is precisely that sort of miscalled 
faith, but real and practical, though 
unavowed scepticism, In regard to 
the contents and vital power of the 
Sacred Volume, against which we 
decm it necessary to guard every 
exposition ofits contents, and which 
the strongest admission even of its 
internal evidences will not wholly 

schude. The very “talisman of 
pari” itself will fail of its power, if 
it leads us only to this conviction, 
that the Bible is too excellent a book 
to have come from any but a Divine 
original; whilst that conviction 1s 
accompanied with an impression, that 
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by some unknown process we have 
become .nsensioly interested in all 
the blessings whichit usfulds io our 
view ; and are in little danger, pro- 
vided we do not dispute its authority, 
of incurring the heavy penalty at- 
tached to the neglect of its spiritual 
commands. Such an implicit faith, 
as this might be erroneously called, 
would be pertectly consistent with 
very low and hesitating views on the 
great points of our Own personal aud 
Individual guilt ; the absolute neces. 
sity and high value of Christ’s atune- 
ment In reference to cur own soul ; 
the nature and efficiency of that Di- 
vine assistance ** without which no- 
thing is strong, nothing is holy ;” 
and tue extent of that renovating 
change inthe tesrt ans life, without 
which 7 viession of teilgion is in- 
deed au empty name, ft bas certain- 
ly struck us, that some of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s passing modifications of his own 
excelient principle, migat, in some 
measure, afford a slight ground for 
jealousy on this point. When he 
telis us, that we are to collect our 
apprehensicn of scriptural doctrine 


rather fr: the general end and 
scope of the whole together than 
from detached Passages, we quite 


agree in the yustice of the remark. 
But when on this he tounds another, 
that, so long as we generally admit 
the great wickedness of ourselves 
and others, together with the opera- 
tions of grace on the heart, we 


should * restrain our confidence of 


assertion with respect to the mea- 
sure and degree ofthe original taint,” 
(p. 116,) and also, as it should seem, 
of the superinduced principle of 
grace over our natural corruption ; 
we find what, by some minds, might 
be construed into a slight encourage- 
men' to that general and indetermi- 
nate mode of holding certain leading 
doctrines which might in effect be 
nearly allied with ~o practical influ- 
ence ai all derived fromthem. We 
should be equally jealous also, of say- 
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ing that revelation or its author jg 
willing, in point of morality, * to ac. 
cept of the pnilosopher at the point at 


which he found him,”’ (p. 137.) ; as if 


the renovation of the true Cbristian 
did not proceed to the extent of an 
absolute reversion of almust every 
principle in the heart of a pagan, no 
less than to a surrender of every 
proud and vain imagination of his 
once darkened understanding. We 
should, more particularly, and above 
all, take care, how we admitted any 
notion of Christian faith, which at 
all passed by its great Author and 
Finisher, considered not only as the 
object to whom it bas respect, but 
also as the Source from which alone 
it has its origin in the human heart. 

The operations of Dovine Grace, 
which Mr, Miller beautifully de- 
scribes as ‘** more gentle tien the 
fall of dew upon the grass, and in- 
comprehensible as, the breathing of 
the wind,” (p.97,) should also, in our 
humble esteem, be made as neces- 
Sary and as promient In their actua: 
effects, as that heavenly moisture 
which is the element of every fructi- 
fying process, or that resistless ele- 
ment which plucks up the mightiest 
oaks from their seat, and casts down 
the proudest towers which the feeble 
band of mancanerect. In the mind 
of the unbeliever we should gain 
absolutely nothing by the concession, 
that the principle of faith was, in a 
certain undefinable manner, coinci- 
dent with the natural processes of our 
own mind, and within the reach ol 
our own voluntary efforts: whilst the 
believing, the docile mind, would de- 
rive every possible improvement, 
both in point of effect and of grati- 
tude, from knowing that such a pri 
ciple is of more than mortal growth, 
and must be sought for, and can be 
obtained only, by diligent, fervent, 
and effectual prayer. Advocates as 
we are for the simple and universe! 
perusal of the Sacred Record,we are 
far from holding its efficacy to be 
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innate, or distinct from that vivify- 
ing aud heavenly influence which is 
‘o be sought for from above, flowing 
as it does from the hill of Zion, both 
in the more public services of reli- 
gion, and in the secret recesses of 
snrestrained communion with the 
Father of Spirits. The understand- 


ing must be ‘opened’ trom above - 


to ‘‘understand the Scriptures.’— 
The unbeliever must be told this 
frankly and decidedly, as the very 
iest of his disposition, and of his 
“ordination to eternal life :’? afd 
whether we admit, or not, the secret 
infuence of Divine grace on those 
removed from the reach of the Chris- 
(ian Message, we must earnestly 
contend for the sfecial grace which 
attends the declarations of the sacred 
word in the breasts of the truly rege- 
nerate. The Comforter, who is the 
Spirit of truth, must be considered 
as infinitely distinct from that writ- 
en word, with which we have not 
‘ong since noticed an undue compa- 
‘ison by a pious writer already allud- 
dto,and with whose sentiments and 
views we suspect Mr. Miller to be at 
east well acquainted. In short, ef- 
cls must not be confounded with 
‘Deir causes; the Book, with that 
Divine Being,who inspired it; Faith, 
with that Power, ab extra, which 
slone enkindles faith and every grace 
with nthe soul; the will and disposi- 
‘ion to turn to God, with that Divine 
operation which, though not distin- 
vishable indeed from cur natural 
uCulties, 13 wholly distinct from them, 
wy Which alone the willis turned and 
made obedient to the faith. The spi- 
of man, in short, must not be con- 
‘ounded with the Spirit of God.— 
Whilst we are very far from intimat- 
‘ng that Mr. Miller lies open to any 
direct charge of this nature, and are 
still farther from seeing any essential 
‘onnexion between this mistaken 
‘ew of things, and the system adopt- 

‘in these lectures, we are still not 
vith out a Consciousness that such 
“ght be the possible result of any 

“amendation, even of the saying 
brist, Obsery. No. 208. 
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principle of fair4 itself, that did not 
specifically ground itself upon * the 
exceeding greatness of the Divine 
power in them that believe ;” and we 
should certainly have been pleased, 
as well, we doubt not, as edified by 
some more specific remarks of Mr. 
Miller, in his usually impressive and 
affectionate manner, upon this sub- 
ject. 
Impressive and affectionate,we are 
convinced, every observation would 
be that should fall from the pen of 
this valuable instructer in the Chris- 
tian faith. And in taking our leave 
of the present volume, we cannot do 
better than hold up the spirit which 
has evidently dictated its contents, 
and with which every line of it is 
deeply imbued, as a pattern most 
worthy of imitation to every class of 
theological doctrinists. Too long have 
the carnal weapons of a spiritual war- 
fare betrayed the cause they pretend- 
ed to serve, and too clearly have they 
indicated the spirit which dictated 
their use. The heart that beats with 
any Christian Sympathy, is pained at 
secing believers, in name, differing 
in nothing but that name and the na- 
tare of their argument from the infi- 
del they have undertaken to combat. 
That most implacable of all feelings, 
the “theologicum odium,” has too 
long been the occasion of disgrace to 
the Christian Church, as well as of 
the division and corruption of its 
most sacred ties: and whilst cvery 
contending party, under such influ- 
ence, has only more firmly held its 
own tenets, the unbeliever witnout 
has smiled at the impotent weapons 
which have been occasionally hurled 
by the self-opposing combatants into 
his hostile camp. We rejoice in the 
prospect of much good from an op- 
posite spirit: and we hail every ap- 
pearance of conciliation and candour 
in conducting the eventful strife, 
which is, at the same time, accompa- 
nied with a firm grasp on every 
peculiar and distinguishing pos- 
session of our own faith. May such 
a spirit increase andextend + And to 
2L 
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those who exemplify and encourage 
it we shall be even happy in owning 
an obilgation for some nearer ap- 
proximation to those glorious and 


promised times, when ‘‘the wolf 


shall dwell with tlhe lamb, and the 
leopard shall tie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lien and 


REVIEW OF REVIE\ 


ee VET 


Vo the Editor of the Christiun Observer, 
Sin,—lt was not till tits day that I 
Was made acquainted with a Re low, 


in your Number for Nov. 18138, of & 
sermon preached by me, at the anm- 
rersary of the Exeter Hospital, last 
year, and which I was desired to 
publish. Having written that ser- 
mon, as I have written every charity 
sermon that I ever remember to 
have preached, under the strony ang 
habitual persuasion, that it was my 
duty to enforce practical benevolence 
upon Christian motives; I was 


ereatly surprised at finding myscif 


held up to pubiic animadversion, as 
having been notoriously deficient in 
this duty, both ona former occasion, 
and more especially in this latter in- 
stance. The accusation is expressed 
in the following terms. 


‘In the whole course of our critical la- 
bours, we sever recollect to have examined 


a sermon more completely exclusive of 


every motive to benevolence deduced fiom 
those principles, which are peculiar to the 
Christian dispensation,” 


The writer goes on to condemnthe 
practice of choosing for topics of ar- 
gument © expediency, moral fitness, 

virtue its own reward, the utility ofa 
proposed object, the reciprocal ad- 
vantages which it holds out to all 
parties, and similar considerations of 
a merely moral, and chiefly temporal 
pature,’—and then insinuates, that 
the preacher of this sermon appeared 
in the capacity of “a lecturer in 
ethics, not as one bearing the high 
and responsible office of an ambas- 





(Matt. xviii. JS.) shall lead them 
They shall not hurt nor des stroy 

alliny holy mountain, saith the L ord 
for the earth shall be full ofthe knoy 
ledre of the Lord, as the waters co 


ren tires ae 
7c. tne $é€a. 


we 


or of Christ.” The character < 
the sermon is said to rise yery lit 
above a moral disquisition in the 
Spectator=eand the iollowing advic: 
is pointedly addressed to the autho: 
* ‘Lo be ashamed of Christ, and co! 
his Gospel, is an awful consideratior, 
indeed, and its awfulness should ne- 
ver be lost sight of by the Christiar 
minisver,’ 

( oaaiaae of the injustice of this 
charve, and thinking it a duty, when 
pubiicly attacked, to answer the ac- 
cusation, | request you to Insert this 
letter. tu which I propose to dono 
more than to vindicate myself from 
the imputation of haying neglected 
the chietcu'y of »o Christian minister 


when calied up un to act In that ca- 
pacity. 

My text , 2 wt we not dove in 
word, netics ‘omeie, but in deed 


and in ¢rvt/: end my argument 
built upon this text, consisted 1 
exhortigg my hearers, as followers 
of Christ, to employ their best la 
culties in the due execution of this 
precept. The motive I rep peatedly 
set Lefore them was ihe fulf iime 

of their Lord’s command: and as 
it is notorious that more error Cx- 
ists among Caren, in the mode 
of fulfilling it, than in the 2 ne 0 
the command itself, § endeavoured 
to shew that the particular object 
of our meeting was one which cor- 
responded, in every respect, wil! 

the true notion of Christian charity 
Nearly half of the sermon was occu: 
pied inh maintaining the necessity 
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| April, 


the fatling together ; and a littlechi!- 
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of carrying benevolent motives Into 


Becly and of selecting the most wor- 
aly sjects lor those motives ;~—<the 
ver part, in reminding my hearers 


atit was vor tbe good done lo society, 
. ut the wove for doing 1, that could 
cone eive it the character of a Ciris- 
Han ith since God might easily 
: we prevent we or remedied the evil 
Limise “if, had he not designed it to 

4 trial of our faith and obedience. 

‘1 proof that this sacred principle 
yas uppermost in my mind, f beg 
‘eave to trauscribe the following pas- 
res, Having touched upon the 


ppacice of giving alms carclessly 
G indiscriminately to all who ask, 


fprocecd: 


«1+ is not for the aid of cont: ast that I 
ave been led to edvert tye it, se much as 
oor the sale of MMpress'ny a most impor- 
tant inference, wn ich sometimes escapes 
tLe attention of ose Who jom with us in 
enier:aiming ibe same view of his mistaken 

de of charity. Imcen, that this rejec- 


s 


ton of the most ebviouws and literal com- 


Pi ance wit f) ('liristran luty, m7; oses 
upon eve nat a strong additional obliga. 
Lan 0 “ootoasame other way. The 


etusal, even wien cousdcred asa 


\, } some duty; ard, ff not per- 

4 mmed {roa « #e nse of duty, is an —— 

: q inact. What proof then shall we afford 
i moti crefcsel aright, so clear 

aud gauiSiactur, to cue own minds, as a 
cadiméss to vise, wien we know that the 


it cammot be abused? To give to those 
wneed, su Seme way or other, we are 
al bound: and i. requires strong evidence 
‘ore We are justified in d ‘parung from 
‘eral execution of the precept = [it 

, 48 it Certainly is, 2 duty to withhold 


\ , 

; lascrimMinate aims, ttis « duty of a kind 

a icly different frora that of Christian eha- 

5 'y, and can never be accepied as a sub- 

V wie forat. Phat duty still remains to 

t performed, wheresocver the way is 

5 Foye it remains a debt upon our con- 

_ , the more bindinyr, because we have 

. = rseives deferred the payment.” p. 9. 

€ ' ° 

mt in reference to the particular ov- 

ot “lon cl the meeting, I had the fol- 
wine words 

I" - . 

tl 

“To the publick these institutions are 
enelicial in many ways; aid they obtain 

4€ praise of the philosopher and the po- 
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litician, no less than that ofreligious and 
philanthropic men. On_ their public bene- 
fits itis almost needicss to expatiate, ex- 
cept for the purpose of impressing upon 
your minds that important relation which 
they bear to us as Christians ; namely, that 
they afford opportunrties of discharging 
the great social duty of our religion in the 
most effectual manner—that they are chan- 
nels through which we may safely direct 
the stream of private ber evolence, which 
often eithcr evaporates in empty feeling, 
or is wasted upon undeserving objects. 
Under this view of the subject, the only 
one which becomes a follower of Christ, 
itis not enough that the good be done—we 
vught to feel that we, ourselves, have a 
hand in the prbepcney of it—to seize 
with pleasure the means of acquitting an 
obligation which binds us all—and to re- 
joice in the facilities held out of obeying: 
God’s wiil, without the chance of failure 
mistake, or disapointment.”’ p, is 


licave to your readers to deter- 
mine wheluer the writer of 1) 
passeces 1s justly Chargeable with 
teaching mere ethics from ihe pul- 
pit, and with appearing to be asham- 
ed of Christ and his Gospel. Vh« 
sermon occupies only cighteen oc- 
tavo pages, necessarily embracing 
some local and occasional topicks, 
and undertaking, according to the 
proposed argument, to distinguish 
this exercise of charity from many 
niistaken forms of that virtue: anc, 
although I could not suspect such @ 
misrepresentauion of my — ent 
as your Review contains; yet, if | 
had suspected it, I do not ‘think J 
couvid have guarded upainst it more 
efleciuaily by any other language 
than that which I did employ, writ- 
ing without any such design, and 
merely under the habitual influence 
of opinions derived from Scripture. 
ff | do not trespass too much upon 
your Dayes, I could wish to subjoin 


One passave More, as evidence of 


my own purpose, and in justific: ition 
of the surprise I felt at being accused 
of teaching Christian duties upon 
worldly totives, without reference 
to Christ. 


“Yow different are the feelings raised 
bythe tight of homan suffering in a mind 
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thus disposed, from those which the same 
objects excite inthe mere worldiy moratist! 
As to the cultivated mind, the desert ard 
the forest, the wilds and the wreck of na- 
ture, can reflect agreeable sensations, so 
may the truly religious man derive consola- 
tion and encouragement even from the 
lazar-house and the prison To him they 
become, if not a garden of delight, at least 
a field of cheerful industry, in which he 
knows and feels that he is doing his Lord’s 
work.” p. 22. 


The reviewer remarks, that the 
name of God cccurs only five times 
in the sermon ; and that the Redeem- 
er’s name occurs 10 a soiltary 1a- 
Stance, as a heathen writer would 
use it, merely for the purpose of men- 
tioning fus adherentsam** @ tuiiower ot 
Christ.” | beg leave to reter to the 
second extract above fiven, as a 
proof of the fairness of this accusa- 
tion; in which extract the designa- 
tion is expressly chosen to mark the 
peculiar duty arising out of it. 

As to the argument derived from 
a supposed change of phrases in the 
sermon, substituting * Mahomet” for 
“ Christ,” * Koran” for * Scripture,” 
‘© Musulmanic” for Christian vir- 
tue.’ “ principles of humanity” for 
“ Christian Charity,” with many more, 
I leave it entirely to work its own 
way: and with regard to the com. 
plimeniary part of this criticism, 
whotever the motive may have been, 
whether kind or hostile; whether 
it was intended to seften the pain of 
censure, orto fasten the charge more 
effec'ually by wearing the appear- 
ance of impartiality; | have only to 
repiy, that the praises of the whole 
world for such matters as ne speci- 
fi.s, would not, in my estimation, 
weigh a feather against the delin- 
guency which he Imputes to me ; but 
of which I teel myself to be wholly 
innocent. 

I am, sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, 

EDWARD COPLESTON. 


We have carefully read over the 
preceding letter, and have re-perused 
both the sermon andthe review to 
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which it refers. It will, certainly 
* y ’ 
give us iar more pleasure than Pain 


if, upon a caucid Consideration of 


Dr. Coplestou’s remarks, it Shall ap- 
peat to our readers that his sermon 
partook of a more d sCidedly Chris. 
tian compiexion than we imagined; 
for we wre mori sincere in asserting, 
that If was with no * hostile” feeling 
that we admitted the * complimenta- 
ry pari’’ into our pages, but from a 
full conviction of the author’s merits 
as a distinguished scholar and writer, 
whatever might be our opinion as to 
the strictly religious qualities of the 
sermoo under consideration. We. 
therelore, leave this part of the ques- 
tron to the unbtassed judgment of 
our tcaders, requesting them, how- 
ever, rather to peruse the discourse 
itseli than our review or the author’s 
explanatory letter, before they come 
to a decision. For ourselves, we see 
no reason to revoke the general sen- 
timents expressed in our former cri- 
tique; though we are quite frank to 
acknowledve, that if any individual 
expression may have escaped our 
Reviewer’s pen, which may appear 
to the learned author to have been 
offensive, or stronger than was ne- 
cessary, in order to convey the ge- 
neral impression Intended in the cri- 
tique, we have no feelings which 
would prevent our amending it for 
any other which might appear to him 
less excepuonable. 

The simple fact is, that in the dis- 
course in question there was much 
to praise ; and, as it appeared to us 
not alittle also toblame. We trus: 
that we were not niggardly im our 
expressions of approbation as to the 
former, and still less as to the gene- 
ral value of Dr. Copleston’s charac- 
ter and talents. We could, indeec, 
have felt great pleasure in confining 
ourselves to this part of the subject, 
for the learned Provost of Oriel’s 
view of charity is so ealarged and 
enlightened, so consistent with the 
soundest deductions of political and 
moral science, and (if we may ver 
ture without egotism or vanity t 
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add such a remark) so coincident 


with the sentiments upon this sub- 
‘ect of which our own pages have 
neen the humble vehicle, that we are 
glad to avail ours selves of his high 
authority for directing the public 
mind into the proper line of proce. 
dure amidst the multiplying demands 
upon their benevolence. Dr. Cople- 
ston, in a manly and convincins man- 
ger, has advocated the cause of real 
charity, while he reprobates as strong- 
'v as the veriest political economist, 
those spurious and indolent modes 
of distributing alms, which are 
equally injurious to the recipient 
and tosociety. To point out and en- 
force the absolute and irreversible 
bligation of pecuniary liberality in 
ome shape, ata time when the ac- 
snowledged evils of certain species 
{falsely called charity have fur- 
nished a plausible argument to those 
who wish for an argument to jusufy 
‘heir covetousness, was, doubtless, 
, public service of considerable me- 
“it. Lo this we might add, that 
such an argument, conducted in the 
masterly manner of our author, was 
it once a fair and ingenious mode of 
pleading the cause of the Devon 
and Exeter Hospital ; a species of 
charity as enlightened as it is phi- 
lanthropic, as consistent with just 
views of political ceconomy as with 
the feelings of Christian benevo- 
lence. 

Yet there was another view of the 
subject, which, as Christian obser- 
vers, We considered ourselves bound 
in Conscience not to pass over.— 
though, by no means wishing to 
contine the instructions of the pulpit, 
— on peculiar occasions, like 

iat of a Charity sermon, toany very 

‘imited range of topics, we yet 
‘hought, and think still, that a ser- 
non should essentially differ from a 
moral essay ; and that Its arguments 
and motives especially, should be de- 
rived, in no dubious or distant man- 
ner, from the sacred Scriptures. 
Though by no means disapproving, 





generally speaking, of the plan which 
our author proposed to himself in 
his discourse, we yet felt that there 
was something Wanting to assimilate 
to those models of pulpit divinity, 
whey as Christians and churchmen, 
we had been accustomed to admire. 
Perhaps some part of the difficulty 
(supposing there to have been a difi- 
culty) lay inthe subject itself; for 
though we acknowledge it to be one 
of considerable utility, in a thinking 
aud argumentative age like the pre- 


sept, yetit is one which is capable of 


being discussed without much refe- 
rence tothose more affectine and im- 
pressive topics which constitute the 
very soul of Christianity, and micht, 
therefore, easily seduce a clergy mun 
into a style of instruction less pecuii:r- 
ly marked by the recurrence of scrip- 
tural doctrine, than that which uswval- 
ly befits the Christian pulpit. We 
will not say that this effect might 
not have been avoided 3; we think it 
possibly might: but Dr. Copleston 


will probably agree with us that the 


enlightened modern views of tre 
charity, though perfectly comsistcn 
with the spirit of Christianiiy, sre 
apt to sound somewhat harsh to those 
who do not consider them on a large 
scale; and that there is great dan- 
ger of Conveying, however uninten- 
tionally, anitmpression afifarcenily ad- 
verse to the general views of Scrip- 
ture on this Important topic. The 
fact is, that our blessed Lord and the 
inspired writers were, generally 
speaking, content with pointing out 
the duty of charity, and the motives 
to its performance. The abuses of 
charity were at that period compara- 
tively little felt ; and as Christianity 
was Intended rather to apply to the 
Immediate amelioration of the heart, 
than to teach the restrictive distinc- 
ions which result from yeneral 
views of moral and political science, 
the sacred writers are not found to 
have devoted themselves to such dis- 
qilisitions as those which constitute 
the leading argument of our author's 
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discourse. Dr. Copieston, in fies, 
takes up the subject wi | 

pel feaves it; and * cousidering that 
more efror exists anone Christians 
in the mode of fulf:iins cur Lord's 
command than in the neviect cf the 


command itself,” he proceeds to siiew 
that the obrects of the b VO [ent 
institution for which he pleaced. “cor 

responde d in every respect with toe 


true notion vie Chris: kam cart ie 


Now here appears to us to arise ene 
of the chic! differe: ces between D: 
Conpleston and our Reviewer. The 


aie 1 speaking of une “truc 
notion of f Chrisilan Charity,” seems, 
incidentally at least, to imply such 
chavity as will bear the test of moral 
id political science ; the latter sii. 


‘love to God, and faith wo our 
Christ,’ even where the 

judemcent may not be so fully ch- 
lightened as might be desire 


ae) 


i 

tie beef it f". i r ire ivee 
ply Such as springs irom pure MoLLlves 

{ 

L 


ble re- 
lative to the uliimate bearings of a gi- 
ven specics of liberality. Our Reyiew- 
er, therefore, objected, in substance, 
hat Dr. Copleston bad not ureed the 
duty of charity upon strictly evan- 


d 
relical motives, becnuse be did not 
bing forward those peculiar to: 
‘ i 


of the Gospel, such us the jove, t! 
VACC, the condescension of our S 
viour, which are so ure 


soit pressed by the a She wrt. 
ters. Phe toilowis 

lrom that criticue : **"} 

in point which may be produced 
amodel ofirmmitation im react 
oicharity sermons, 1. was not ones 
nor twice, hut preg 

Paul pleaded the canse of the distress. 
ed churches ot Judes. Frem wh 
topics did he craw his errument 
He remindsthe Corintistuns and other 


converts, whom he address: Gy of t 


a . , r*. 
wrace of our Lord Jesus Cirtse: that 
v 


/ 


: ,* 
als 


though he was rich, yet for their 
sakes he became poor, that they 
through his poverty micht be made 
vich. St. John argues upon a simi- 


lar principle: ‘Hereby perceive we 
he Jove of God, because he laid down 
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his life for us, and we 
down Gur lives for the sees 
Hers > are motlve surged y hic hie aly 

fail to impre ss every Christian heart 


ourht to lay 


They sre motives which are cont. 
boa 0 recur fiir My ihe WUD es ol the 
Apo +] 3. und Cannot be tuo Stronply 
“2 
pressed upon the attention of Lietp 
successers im every departinent of 
ghyn yr) to “- re 35 { i 
Lae capleant ine OTLICC. (Christ. Oh. 
¢ » . 
18), pr. 7 ei.) 
such was our view of the Just mo. 
17U C8 to Chri than Charity ; a yiew 
supported the lanvuuee of Scrip. 
tul Cy and 'S €Xun iipile ot the most 
cniunent divines In every epe, And 


though we are far from contending 


a 


5 I, La ¢ ' loser 
tase jo ERE Dresens Gay 
} a3 


Exist respecting 4 
and objects ot chatity, it may pot 
sometimes be necessary to take 
somewhat more calculating view of 
the subject, and to call in the under- 
standing to regulate the affections 
of the heart; yet considering the na- 
ture and ends of the Christian minis- 
ry, we are stil of opinion that ai 
the erence, as far aS possible, to the 
Id fashioned model ts desirable, es- 
pecially ina popular discourse, We 
this remark upon a discri- 
mingling passage in our author’s own 
eepmon. © Phe end,’ he observes, 
qined, and the moézve ior 
ursuipe it, are alone the objects oi 
iclion, flow this mo- 
1.6 15 to operate, and by what mean 


tian the proposed end, 


when doubts 


> legitimate modes 


tr 
ag 
O 

’ 
: 1 QunG 


’ P ee? 
Mléao Libote 


y ocst 3 
isto be learned elsewhere ;—tfrom the 


employment, that is, of those 7fec- 
lectual powers Which were given us 


by the Al ty, asa ew? to be 

' 5 » 
mpreved in uis servic (p. 12.) 
In this remark of the << Pro- 


vosts we fully concur; and it was 
Oluiy oCcause WE imagined that hie 
hed violated his own canon, that we 
sulfered our pares to record the 
sentiments which have excited his 
animadyversion. Tt was precisely be- 
cause we thought the *intellec: 
tual’ part was more prominent 
than the strictly “religious ;” or, [0 
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sther words, that the discourse was, 
pon the W “a more adapted for the 
ess than the pulpit, that we entered 
our ad le p! rotcsté mainst tt); 41t mode 
of preaching of which it is no unfa- 
yours’ lespecimen. Perhaps we were 
-he more * tremblingly alive” to the 
nsidered the 

scrmon was deliver- 

a spot which. Socinianism on the 


lef; ICIENCY, whell we ct 
not where the 
“. 


rl 
ae 


is h and, and the recent Antinonitan 
ssion OV the other, have pect 

: chosen as their seat ; and where, 
‘herefare, we were, if possible, more 
than usually anxious that a discourse 
oming from a clergyinan of 
or be such as 


ail pi rti¢ as 


such 

Pe aA. ’ 
el CEIEC UI LLY, 
oul he nyres ete: a 6) 


SYPERARY AND 


PHELOSC 


Co" 


CoC. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


PREP arinG for publication:—Dife of 
Lord William Kussell, by — Joha ikus. 
sell ;—Ttinerary of Hoeeare: 4 y Sie W. Gell; 
—History of England, in th sree vols. Ato, by 
e Rev. Mr. Lit ward ;—fhe Husbandry 
f Flanders, by the Rev. ‘TY. Radchitle ;— 
Vemors of Camocns, by J. Adamson ;-— 
‘it Philip Francis not Junius, by C. M. 


Chalmers. 


ln the press :--Voyage up the Persian 
sulph, anda Journey over Land to India 
N 1817, by Win, Hende ;--The Englefield 
Vases, Part J., engraved by H. Moses ;— 
Letters, by Dr. Gregory, in Defence of 
A. Urom- 


Ya } , > 
ye tate a. Be 


lis Essays, edited by the Rev. 
be, LL.D.; t 
Curran. 


—lLetiers of 


AS urnal was commenced in Paris wit 


im ae ; 1 
t pre <ent vear, by M. Jule P pacer Uy 

: . ") Y? - ‘ ‘ ° - ** 

‘ Gy © Nevis Pinevelopedias Ss. ”60ClCS 


Wich he is aided b 


at 


1 
y Neari! 
I; aif > © j Viar Preoge any \ 
nstitufe, and by other men oj 
lott ’ oe | 2 . ‘ 
eis, The TOW ES fo rsd Salve {rs ‘is Canes 
IK, relative to hussi: .mav not Le LeAnn 
‘ a . : ’ 
cresting to the reader :— 
“The t 


THIVERSIL of Horpat bas iust re- 


‘wed anew OP Pali Zalion,—-Ulanks Co the 

n,l J 

wae tice * ? 
, ‘laticable zeal of its benevolent and 
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Britainme Russia. 93: 
r specimen of Christian and 
Church-of-England doctrine. We 
must, however, still, notwithstand- 
ing the foreroing jetter, confess our- 
appointed; for there is lit- 
tle, we lala in this discourse, 
from which even a i 


pee) 
a 
te 
~~ 


. 


sC ives ais 


Socinian would 
find it needful to dissent,—a circum- 
stance which could hardly have oc- 
curred, had the author sufficiently 
exhibited those peculiar r views, reja- 
tive to Christian charity, which the 
New | coamnent so constantly brings 
forward, and which we have reason 
Dr. Copleston is too ortho. 
dox not to admit, though they may 
not be immediately dwelt unon tn 
ihe present discourse. 


to know 


PHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Se, 


enlightened director, Lie 
Count de Licven. The number of students 
lias been more than doubled ; and nothing 
rive a new impulse te 
OstiitUtion 


nfenant-rencral 


is now wantil ag {o 


this valuahle 


‘At the University of Moscow, the 
terms have almost all recommenced.— 
Their interruption, at the time of the great 
lire, has had, i in “many respects, advanta- 
gweous results, as well tor the professors as 
for the students, The Salaries of the for- 
mer have been inereased, the sphere of 
their instruction has been enlarged, and 
the various br anches thereof have been bet- 
‘er arranged. The number of students, 
even last ye ar, amounted to upwards of two 
hundred. ‘Phe gymnasium, joined to this 
university,has been in ike manner re-open. 
ed, and several new preceptors have alrea- 


veen 2 Hpoil ntec 


“In Russias, a general system of im- 
revement has been introduced, with the 
most decided success, into all the scien- 
Meitary establishments ; and the 
mind of the nation expands more and more 
under the wise and judicious direction of 
the Minster of public Education. Doubt- 
iotlinge contributed more immediate - 
or has a more direct in- 
civilization of the lower 
pubhc and gratuitous 


i LQ lus ouiect, 
4 ' 
wavtence aon tue 


ciasses than the 
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schools. Within these few years, upwards 
of two thousand of these schools have been 
establishec, several of which are governed 
by young Russians, who had been sent to 
Engla.d ia orderto be instructed in the new 
system of education. 


“The liberality of the Emperor and of 
the Dowager Empress towards these esta- 
blishments, and, ia general, towards every 
thisg thar regards cducation,is almost un- 
bounded; and theiw example is imitated 
by a great many rich individuals. Count 
de Schuwalof has endowed a gymnasium 
with 150,000 rubles. The Counsellor of 
Mines, Demidow, has made a present of 
100,L00 rubles tothe University of Mos- 
cow ; and of an equal stim to the two pre- 
paratory schools of Kiew and Tobolsk,. 
He has likewise appropriated the same 


sum to the seminary and gymnasium of 


Jaroslaw. Count Schcremetjew has given, 
in one sum, two millions and a half of ru- 
bles, to establish an infirmary for the cler- 
ey, and likewise a very considerable sum 
to the University of Moscow. The Grand 
Chancellor Romanzow has established, on 
his estates, a number of Lancasterian 
schools; he is also building four churches 
tor different religions ; and he has caused 
a voyage round tlie world to be undertaken 
at his sole expense. 


“The Bible Societies likewise receive 
considerable sums, as well from the impe- 
rial family as from private individuals : even 
the princes and khans of Caucasus, Geor- 
gia, and Mingrelia, contribute to these acts 
of munificence, as well as the chiefs of the 
distant tribes of Tartary and of Siberia. 
At Irkutzk, in Siberia, there are at pre- 
sent a preparatory school, a school for 
teaching the Japanese language, a school 
of navigation, and a library,—a very rare 
thing, no doubt, in this part of Asia. Seve- 
ral tribes, particularly those at Tungorand 
Burat, eagerly send their children to the 
schools recently established in their coun- 
try, in consequence of some individuals 
belonging to them having, of late years, 
had an opportunity to see, with their own 
cyes, the astonishing effects of civilization. 
These schools are under the direction of 
national preceptors, educated for that of.- 
fice in the seminary of Irkutzk, 


‘* Thus it is that nations, reputed barba- 
rous at the beginning of this century, are 
rapidly advancing towards civilization ; and 
every where a degree of emulation is ex- 
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cited which cannot but tend to accelerate 
its progress. 


“ The Greeks, who form the greater 
part of the population of Odessa, are 3): 
animated by an excellent spirit for improve. 
ment, and display the greatest zeal for the 
general good of their native country, The 
education of youth first attracted their at. 
tention; and they have, in consequence, 
established, by voluntary and abundan: 
subscriptions, a school, which already ep. 
joys a great reputacion ; they have intrust. 
ed it to eight able professors, at the head 
of whorn are Messrs, Genadios and Ma. 
cris, both highly disunguished as meno! 
science. 


‘ The Governor of Odessa, Count de 
l.angeron, gives the grestest encourage- 
ment to the professors and the students, 
Besides the annual denations made to the 
school by these worthy Greeks, four houses 
of insurance, established and managed by 
Greck merchants, also make a deduction 
in favour of it from their annual profits, the 
amount of which, for the year 1817, was 
53,892 rubles, or about 11,0002. sterling, 
Several merchants have deposited funds 
for the establishment of a printing-office 
on a large scale, intended to propagate 
knowledge througticut all Greece. The 
propose to previde physicians and oth 
medical attendance for the sick poor, with- 
out distinction of country or religion.” 


Cambridge.-——-The valuable Oriental 
MSS bequeathed to this University by the 
celebrated Afiican traveller, Burckhardt 
consisting of upwards of 300 volumes, liav< 
safely arrived, and are 1m w deposited i. 
the public library.—The Rev. Samue 
Lee, M A. of Queen’s College, has been 
elected Professor of Arabic, in the room 
of the Rev. John Palmer, B.D. res-gnec 
Mr. Lee not having been at college the 
timeusual for taking bis degree of A.M. re- 
quisite to his standing for the chair, a Grace 
passed the Senate to supplicate for a man- 
damus fromthe Prince Regent, which was 
graciously granted by his Royal Highness. 


+ 


Southwark Bridge was opened on the 
25th ult. It is composed of three ion 
arches; the centre is 204 feet in spa, 
four feet more than the celebrated Sun- 
derland iron bridge, and larger in spe" 
than any bridge inthe world. The two 
side arches are 210 feet each in spar. 
From its summit, some of the most in: 
teresting views of the metropolis are se" 
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There are now no less than six bridges 
over the Thames, between the Tower of 
London and Vauxhall. 


Charitable Schools in Dublin —From a 
syn sptical table, which we have seen, of the 
education of the lower classes in Dublin 
for the year 1816, it appears that there 


were 


Children. 
09 Protestant Schools ....... . 3,194 
59 Catholic ditto .....6.-...- 5.095 
12 Schools of Dissenters ...... 906 


12 Mixed Schools, for educating 
children of a/? denominations , . 4.402 


i 


oO 

ot 
>? 
we 

~* 
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The total expense of these various 
schools is stated to amount to 57,7002. 
Much as has been done in the city of Dub- 
lin inthe way of education, it appears that 
zbout two children out of t4ree are still une- 
ducated, 

Arctic Discoveries. —The Prince Regent 
has given his approbation of the following 
scale of rewards, proposed by the Board of 
Loagitude :—L. To the first ship belonging 
toanv of his Majesty’s subjects, or to his 
Majesty, that shall reach the longitude of 
110 deg. west from Greenwich, or the 
mouth of Hearne’s or Coppermine tiver, 
vy sailing within the arctic circle, 5,000. : 
\o the first ship, as aforesaid, that shall 
reach the longitude of 130 deg. west from 
Greenwich, or the Whale Island of Mack. 
cacie, by sailing within the arctic circle, 
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10,000/. ; to the first ship, as aforesaid, that 
shall reach the longitude of 150 deg west 
from Greenwich, by sailing westwards 
within the arctic circle, 15,0U00/.; the act 
having already allotted to the first ship that 
shall reach the Pacific Ocean by a north- 
west passage, the full reward of 20,000/ — 
2. To the first ship, as aforesaid, that shall 
reach to 83 deg. of north latitude, 1,000/. ; 
to 35 deg. 2,000/ ; to 87 deg. 3,000/. ; to 
88 deg. 4,:'00/. ; the act having already al- 
lotted to the first ship that shall reach toor 
beyond 90 deg. the full reward of 5,000/. 


Statistics of Europe —The present popu- 
lation of Europe amounts to 177,221,600 
persons, scattered over 154,450 geographi- 
calsquare miles This population, consi- 
dered in an ethnographic point of view, 
comprehends 53,195,000 Teutonians or 
Germans, 60,584,400 descendants of the 
Romans, 45,120,000 Sclavonians, 3,718,000 
Caledonians, 3,499,590 Tartars and Bulga- 
rians, 3,070,000 Maggarians, 2,022,000 
Greeks, 1,760,000 Finlanders, 1,610,000 
yimmerians, 622,000 Basques, 315,600 
Guistes, 294,000 Arnauts, 131,600 Arme- 
nians, 88,000 Maltese, &c. There are 
1,179,500 Jews, 3,607,500 Mahometans, 
and 172,432,500 Christiaus, of whom there 
are 98,229.000 Catholics, and 41,898 500 
Protestants. furope is now divided poli- 
tically into 78 Sovereign States, nominally 
independent. Their aggregate forces in 
peace, are 1,600,000; and, on the war es- 
tablishment, 5,600,0U0. Their maritime 
forces consist of 409 ships of the line, 38 
ships of 50 guns, 348 frigates, and 1,562 
vessels of an inferior class, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


»HEOLOGY. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
jess Christ; by Edward William Grin- 
feld,M. A. 8vo. 10s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. John Boudier, M. A. 9s. 

A Critical Examination of that Part of 
Mr. Bentham’s Church-of-Englandism 
vaich relates to the Church Catechism ; by 
the Rev. H. J. Rose, A. B. 

Sermons, preached in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow ; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. in 
one large volume, 8vo. 12s. 

A Sermon,preached in the Parish Church 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Feb 21, 1819, for the Benefit of the Fever 
Institution ; by the Rev. John Hewiett, 
B.D. 1s. 6d, 

Strictures on Mr. Wix’s Reflections on 
Christ. Observ. No. 208. 


the Expediency of a Union of the Chur- 

ches of England and Rome ; by the Rev. 

H. C. O’Donnoghue, A. M. 2s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Personal Narrative of M de Hum. 
boldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent, during the vears 
1799—1804; translated by Helen Maria 
Williams. Vol. IV 8vo 18s. 

No. I. of the Monthly Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels ; containing the com- 
plete Journal of an Officer engaged in the 
late Voyage of Discovery to the North 
Pole. 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. bds. 

Narrative of a Vovage to the Spanish 
Main, in the Ship Two Friends, the Cap- 
ture of Amelia Island by M’Gregor’s For- 
ces, and their Dislodgement by the Ame- 
rican Troops; with Anecdotes illustrative 
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of the Manners and Habits of the Seminole The Penal Code of Frauce, translagee 
Indians, and a Detail] of the Trial and Exe- into English: with a Preliminary Disser. 
cution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. Svo. tution and Notes. 8vo. 5s. ‘ 
A Catalogue of a rare and curious Col- — Notes and Observations on Crimingi Ty). 
lection of Buoks, forming vol. I. part 1. of als; bya Juryman. 1s, 
a Catalogue for 1818-19; by Longman, Memoirs of the late Rev. William Kings. 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 2s. 6d. bury, M.A. formerly of Southampton; by 
A Catalogue of Books in various Bran- John Bullar, 8vo. 7s. _— 
ches of Literature, including alarge Col- Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Mastin 
lection of Sermons; by F. C. and J. Ri- B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
vington. Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Hon. East. 
William Baynes’ General Catalogue of India Company; extracted from his private 
Old Books for 1819. $s. Journals, written at Cambridge, on bis 
Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough; Voyage to ludia, in Bengal, and in Persia. 
with his original Correspondence, collect- 8vo. 12s. 
ed from the Family Records at Blenheim, _—_Letters from the North of Italy, address. 
and other authentic Sources; by William edto Henry Ha'lam, Esq.; by William 
Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. Vol. HI. 4to. Stewort Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
illustrated with Plates. Areopagitica: a Speech to the Partia. 
The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. ment of England, for the Liberty of Un. 
John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life; licensed Printing, by John Aiilton: with 
by the Rev James Merton. 8vo. 12s. prefatory Remasks, copious Notes, and ex- 
The Londen Commercial Dictionary and cursive Illustrations; by T. Holt White, 
Sea. Port Gazetteer; by W. Anderson— Esq. 8v5, 14s. 
Svo. 1/. 7s. A Remedy for Sc'f-Murder; suggested 
A View of the Intellectual Powers of inaLettertoa Friend. Is, 
Man: with Observations on their Cultiva- A Brief Treatise on Prisons, intended 
tion, adapted to the present State of this for the Use of Sheriffs, Magistrates, Grand 
Country ; by T. Martin. Ss. Jurors, and other Persons interested in the 
The Wrongs of Children; or, a Practi- Management and Construction of Prisons ; 
cal Vindication of Children from the Injus- illustrated with an Enlarged Design of the 
tice done them in early Nurture and Edu- New Gaol about to be built at Dover; by 
cation; by the Rev. Andrew Beil, D. D. Richard Elsam, Architect. 6s. 
L.LD. 6d. Human Life ; a Poem; by Samuel Ro. 
The History of France, Civil and Mili- gers. 5s. 6. 
tary, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commercial, Hints towards an Attempt to reduce the 
&ce &c.: continuing the History from the Poor Rates; or, atleast, to prevent its fur- 
earliest Accounts to the Death of Henry ther Increase. 
III AD. 1589; bythe Rev. Alexander A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro. 
Ranken, D.D. Vols. 1V.V. VI. 8vo.i/. bert Peel, M.P. for the University of Ox- 
As. furd, on the Causes of the Increase of Pau- 
The History of Seyd Said, Sultan of perism, and on the Poor Laws, by one o: 
Muscat ; together with an Account of the his Constituents. 3s. 6d. 
Countries and People of the Shores of the | Defence of the Poor Laws, with a Plan 
Persian Gulf, particularly of the Washa- forthe Suppression of Mendicity, and for 
bees; by Shaik Mansur. 12s. the Establishment of Universal Parochia! 
Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, Benefit Societies ; by Samuel Roberts. 2s. 
and the Reformation of Criminals. With The Revival of Popery, its Intolerant 
an Appendix; containing the latest Re- Character, Political Vendeucy, Encroach- 
ports of the State Prisonsor Penitentiarics ing Demands, and Unceasing Usurpations: 
of Philadelphia, New York, and Massa- detailed in a Series of Letters to William 
chusetts ; and other Documents; by Wil- Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. with an Appen- 
liam Roscoe, Esq. Qs. dix ; containing copious Extracts from the 
The Right to Punish Capitaliv, Ques- Notes, inculcating Persecution, which are 
tioned: with Remarks on the Uncertainty, annexed to the authorized Roman Catholic 
Inequality, and Severity, of the Criminal Bible, and Remarks on the Wilful Corrup- 
Laws of England, and Abstracts from all tionof Holy Scripture ; by William Blair, 
the Statutes which ercate capital Felonies; Esq. A. M. 8vo.7s. 6d 
by Thomas Hague. 3°. ° 
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RELIGIOUS IN 


DINBURGH DEAF AND DUMB IN- 
STITUTION. 


LVE 


iis Institution, who considers the condi- 
jon of a human being, cut off from com- 
yunication with his fellows, must be sen- 
ible of the unhappy state in which he must 
osist—of the limited sphere of lis enjoy- 
ments--of his utter inability to contribute 


‘9 the comfort or usefulness of himself, of 


his friends, or of society. It is from this 

Jeplorable state that this Institution pro- 
noses to raise the objects of its care; by 
enabling them te communicate with other Sy 
(hus giving a spring and activity to their 
minds, unknown before ; fitting them to 
§ll situations, of the duties of which they 
vould otherwise have been utterly inca- 
pable ; and, above all, furnishing them with 
the knowledge requisite to prepare ‘hem 
fora blessed immortahiy. its simis not 
only to confer an incalculable benefit on 
the individual, but to do good to seciety, 
io enable those to earn their own subsis- 
cence, who would have been burdensome 
io their friends for life, and to raise them 
from a state of useless or mischievous se- 
clusion, to that of moral agents, and of 
itelligent, useful, and respectable mem- 
vers of somety No further arguments, 
‘urely, are necessary to demonstrate the 
venefits conferred by such an Iostitution, 
doth on the objects of its care and on the 
nublic, 


There are at present in this valuable 
institution, forty-three pupils ; of whom 
‘eventeen were sent by the Glasgow So- 
ciety. During the past year, six new pu- 
pils have been admitted, and the same 
number have left it. Several others have 
nearly finished their education, and are 
adout to return to their friends. At the 
last meeting the Committee agreed to ad- 
mit nine new scholars, one of whom has 
veen sent thither, for that purpose, from 

ie distant colony of Newfoundland ; for 
whom the full board is to be paid by his 

one ic in order that the funds may, in the 


‘rst instance, be applied to the benefit of 
he natives of North Britain. 


it will gratify those who feel an interest 
} tue benevolent object of the Institution, 


ry person, remark the conductors of 


VTELLIGENCE. 


to be informed, that the term of years is 
now expired, during which Mr. Kinni- 
burgh was restrained, by a formal and 
binding obligation, and under a heavy 


penalty, from communicating the art of 


teaching deaf and dumb pupils. It will 
now, therefore, be in his power to instruct 
others in that most important art, which 
he himself has long and successfully prac- 
tised. Already an application has been 
made from a Society at Dublin, fer instruc- 
tion to the person intended for the teacher 
of their school; to whom, with the ap- 
probation of the Committee, Mr Kinni- 
burgh has accordingly undertaken to com- 
municate the necessary information. The 
Committee add, that so far as they are 
concerned, they shall liberally avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of diffusing the 
benefits of this Institution, either in Bri- 
tain or in other countries. 


The total receipts of the Institution, for 
the year, have been 927/. It appears, that 
there is stilla debt of 200/. unpaid : there 
are also several other articles of necessary 
expenditure, independent of the board of 
the pupils, and the master’s salary; and 
the C-mmittee mention several objects, 
particularly a sick ward and an additional 
play-rround, which they have been obliged 
to relinquish, from wanting the means of 
providing for them. There is, therefore, 
an undiminished call for exertion in aid of 
the funds, on the part of every friend of 
the Institution. 


In order to extend, as far as possible, 
the instruction afforded by the Institution, 
the Committee have been under the neces- 
sity, from the state of the funds, of pre- 
ferring those applicants for admission, who 
can pay the whole or a proportion of their 
board. They regret that they have been 
under the necessity aiso of rejecting seve- 
ral applications, from want ef funds ; and, 
from the information from various quar- 
ters, there is no doubt that there are many 
persons who do not apply, from inability 
or unwillingness to pay the required pro- 
portion of their expenses. 


The Committee report most favourably 
of the state of the school, and mention es- 
pecially the attainments of the pupils ir 
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religious knowledge. It reflects much 
credit on all parues, to find that there is 
not aow, and bas not been for many months 
a single pupil who is otherwise than in per- 
fect health. 


The following are short specimens of 
compositiun, by the pupils. 


** My dear Aunt, Edin. March 8, 1819. 

‘*T am very glad recetved a letter from 
you last Saturday. I was reading your 
letter. I liked to gettrowsers. [am very 
sorry, for my father and motherand brother 
are dead of fever at Linlithgow, last De- 
cember. 1 think 1 am poor orphan. I 
am grieved about my parents and brother 
that they are dead. I think also my pa- 
rents were very good. They were always 
thankful to tne Lord Almighty. I hope 
they will be up to heaven. I must always 
pray to God, that the Lord will give mea 
new heart. I must be always grateful to 
him. {must avoid wicked people. God 
loves good people that love him. I am 
daily think about God. The Lord made 
me. I am very surprised him that he made 
great many, and also all beasts and birds. 
I was always think of death. You are sor- 
ry, for my parents and brother are dead of 
fever My brother and sister are sorry for 
it. Ithink you and sister and brother are 
very love me. Iam very much love them. 

“Jam your affectionate Nephew, 
“ John Miller.” 


Isabella Bremmer’s letler of thanks to 
the Committee of ladics, on her leaving 
school. 

‘Edinburgh, March 8, 1819. 

‘*T write this let‘er to thank you, benevo- 
lent ladies, who have been so k'nd to me; 
and I hopethe Lord God will bless you for 
ever, for your kindness to me a poor deaf 
girl. My heart always feels thankful to 
you, and to my kind and good master and 
mistress, who has taught me so many good 
things that I did not know before I came to 
this Institution, Long ago, when I was 
butavery little girl, about three or four 
years old, and my father had .navy other 





April, 


children besides me, my mother grew very 
ill, and she died, and I and my pvor help. 
less sisters and brothers lost their lovin 

mother with great grief, and my father was 
very poor; and as soon as my loving mo. 
ther was buried, I and my youngest sister 
became ill of the measles, and we had no 
body to watch over us but our oldest sister, 
who was about fourteen years old, and she 
became like a mother tous; and as soon 
as we grew better, our youngest brother 
grew very ill of the scarlet fever, and I he. 


& 
came the same, and I lost my hearing, and 


that made my poor father iw great grief 


for me, and I remember that my poor fa. 
ther was sitting over my bed watching 
me, weeping and lamenting over me for 
my destness. As soon as we became bet- 
ter, my tather told all this to the kind and 
benevolent ladies and gentlemen, and they 
sent meto this Institution with great kind. 
ness. I have now understanding, and I 
know now to thank you and my kind mas. 
ter and mistress. 1 have now been at this 
Institution five years and ten months, and 
I am going to leave it this month, and | 
thank and love the Lord God for his kind. 
ness to me for giving me such kind friends, 
You have now gota place for me in St. 
James’ Square, in Mrs. Mitchell, wiere 
1 am to go and Jearn dress-making, and to 
live with her, and I will be very obedient 
to her; and I am thankful to you for this, 
J am sorry to part with beloved com- 
panions, and with my master and mistress ; 
but 1 hope I will see them often again with 
gladness, and I bope the Lord God will 
biess me and them. I have no more to 
say. But] remain your much obliged ser- 
vant, ‘¢ Isabella Bremner.” 


The following were among several pas- 
sages given to the pupils, on the day ol 
examination, in order to exhibit their know- 
ledge of the English language, by their 
giving the sense of the writer in synony- 
mous terms. This exercise seems to have 
gratified Dr. Johnson much, when he visit- 
ed Mr. Braidwood’s Academy at Edi- 
burgh, in the year 1773. 





PROVERBS X. 

1 The Proverbs of S:lomon. A wise 

son maketh a glad father : but a foolish 
aonis the heaviness of his mother. 


2 Treasures of wickedness profit no- 
thing : but righteousness delivereth from 
death. 


PROVERBS X. 

1 The witty sayings of a wise king. A 

knowing son createth a joyous father: but 

an ignorant boy is the, dulness of his fe- 
male parent. 


2 Wealth of unholinesss advantage we 
thing : but goodness preserveth from mot- 
tality. 
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PROVERBS X. 

3 The Lord will not suffer the soul of 

che righteous to famish : but he casteth 
away the substance of the wicked. 


4 He becometh poor that dealeth with a 
slack hand: but the hand of the diligent 


maketh rich. 


5 He that gathereth in summer is 2 
wise son; but he that sleepeth in harvest 
sa son that causeth shame. 


6 Blessings are upon the head of the 
‘ust: but violence covereth the mouth of 
the wicked. 
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PROVERBS X, 


3 The Almighty will not allow the spirit 
of the religious to starve : but he throweth 
away the wealth of the unjust. 


4 He returneth indigent that distribu- 
teth with an untight hand: but the hand 
of the industrious createth wealth. 


5 He that collecteth in warm weather 
is a knowing son : but he that slumbereth 
when cut down corn, is a son that bringeth 
disgrace upon him. 


6 Happiness are upon the head of the 
righteous ; but force veileth the mouth of 
the unreligious. 





INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL IM- 
PROVEMENT OF SYRIA. 


Among the remarkable occurrences of 
‘his eventful period may be ranked the 
visit to this country of an Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, to solicit from the inhebitants 
of Britain the means of improving the 
spiritual condition of the Caristians of 
Syria, Deploring the ignorance in which 
his countrymen are tnvolved, the Svrian 
Archbishop of Jerusalem, Gregory Peter 
Giarve, determined to ucdertake a jour- 
ney to Europe, in order to make a per- 
sonal appeal to Western Christians, for 
(the means of raising them from their de- 
graded condition, In prosecution of this 
design, he quitted his residence at Kasua- 
nayon Mount Lebanon, and, as his Church 
acknowledges the supremacy of the See of 
Rome, sought there, first, the assistance 
ie needed. His application failed of suc- 
cess—the funds of the College de Propa- 
ganda Fide having been confiscated by the 
French, during their occupation of the pa- 
pal territories-—though he was received and 
treated with the respect and honours due 
to a prelate of his rank. Thence he jour- 
neyed to Paris, where he was introduced 
to Louis XVIIL. ; but his applications for 
pecuniary aid were equally fruitless as at 
Kome He received, however, a letter of 
introduction from Cardinal de Perigord, 
Grand Almoner of France, to the Marquis 
@Osmond, the Frenci: Ambassador in Loa- 
don, recommending him to his Excellen- 
cy’s countenance and attention, in prose- 
cuting his object in this country. The 
Archbishop arrived England about two 
months since. The design he had in view 
Was to form a printing establishment on 
Mount Lebanon, where correct editions of 
the sacred Scriptures, and of other works 
of religious instruction, might be printed 


in the Syriac language. His presence in 
this country became casually known to 
some gentlemen, who were struck with the 
importance of aiding the Archbishop in the 
accomplishment of his object, and of form- 
ing, through him, a permanent connexion 
with Syria, with a view to restore the bene- 
fits and blessings of education and evan: 
gelical light to that highly interesting 
country, from which our own highest ad- 
vantages were originally derived. An in- 
terview having been obtained with the 
Archbishop, much information was col- 
lected, of which the following is the sub. 
stance: There are, in Syria and the neigh- 
bouring countries, about one million of 
persons who use the Carshun language ;— 
that is, they speak Arabic; but, in writing 
it, they emplvy the Syriac character. 
These people have very few books among 
them ; there being printing-presses for the 
Carshun no where but at Rome, and at 
St. Antonio, near Tripoli in Syria, and but 
a small number of books printed at these 
presses. The main body of the people are, 
in consequence, ina lamentable state of 
ignorance; and their poverty is so great, 
that they have not the means of relieving 
themselves. 


As the object which the Archbishop hac 
in view appeared not to fall properly withia 
the range of any existing society, it was 
judged expedient to make a specific ap- 
peal to the public, on the ground of its pe 
culiar claim to support. A meeting was 
accordingly convened for this purpose, on 
the 11th of March, where the design of 
the Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem to 
form a printing establishment at the place 
of his residence on Mount Lebanon, for 
the purpose of printing, in Carshun, ele- 
mentary and other books, with the holy 
Scriptures, in order to promote education 
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and Cliristian knowledge wherever the Car- 
shun is used, was cordially approved, anda 
fund opened, for enabling the Archbishop 
to effect the objects proposed, and for pro- 
moting the intellectual and moral imiprove- 
nent of Syria. ‘The Committee to whose 
charge the disposal of the fund is intrusted, 
afier maturely considering the subject, 
caine Lo the decision, that a printing press, 
and (he necessary sets of materials, at the 
discretion of Professors Macbride and Lee, 
Should be purchased at Paris, under the 
direction of Baron de Sacy and Professor 
Keifler, and placed at the disposal of the 


Archbisuon, the exnense of which will en- 
tirely extiuust the subscriptions already ob- 


Tie Archbishop being about to return 
to Syria, a Meeting of the Subscribers was 
held at Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 13th 
instant, to take leave of him previous to his 
departure from this country, the Right 
Hon. Lord Teignmouti: in the chair. 


His jordship observed, that they ought 
not to neglect so favourable an opportu- 
nity of diffusing Christian knowledge ia 
the extensive regions of As'a, as wes now 
atorded them by the arrival of the Arch- 
bishop of Je. usalem in this favoured coun- 
try. That venerable personage had travel- 
led from Syria with no other view than 
that of procuring assistance to enable him 
to disseminate such religious instruction 
among the fluck over which he presided as 
was calculated to make them understand 
more fully the sublime trutis and the grand 
moral lessons which are inculcaied by 
genuine Christianity. He hiad visited Rome 
and Paris ; but he was in one respect sor- 
ry to say, without succeeding in the object 
of his benevolent mission: he said! 
respect sorry, because he could not in an- 
other, for it providentially attorded the peo- 
ple of England an opportunity, which had 
never occurred before under such favoura- 
bie auspices, of cordially co-operating in the 
diffusion of the holy Scriptures among an 
immense population, who were ignorant 
of them, and consequently far behind other 
parts of the world in civilization and pure 
morality Trusting solely tothe goodness 


dtu one 


of Providence, he came unsupported by 
worldly powers to ask the interference of 
the fortunate inhabitants of Britain in fa- 
vour of many, who did not enjoy the benefit 
The Archbishop 


of Christian instruction 





wud aud Morad dinfirovement of Syria, 





LAprii, 


was now about to return to the rerions 
which he had left with such beneficent ha. 
tentions ; and it was therefore though: 
proper by those who had subscribed the}; 
funds to aid the religious purposes which 
he had so nobly attempted to effect, tha; 
he should receive a valedictory salutation 
at their hands before he quitted the shores 
of Eugland. 


The Rev. Josiah Pratt rose to state the 
circumstances under which the Archbishop 
became known to the gentlemen who had 
laid before the public his claims to thei; 
support. They had heard of his arrival jn 
town, and of the object of his mission. A 
deputation immediately waited upon him, 
and he gained their esteem and confidence 
by the direct and candid answers he gave 
to the questions they felt it requisite to 
put to him. A stranger, arriving here 
without full credentials, was nota person 
calculated, at first, to receive that entire 
confidence, to which, under other circum- 
stances, he might be entitled ; but there 
was still, inthe manner and ingenuousness 
of this good man, the strongest reason to 
induce a full belief in his statements and 
intentions. ‘The very fact of a man’s un- 
dertaking so expensive and perilous a jour- 
ney, and only requiring, in return, the 
printing materials for disseminating the 
holy Scriptures, and religious and elemen- 
tary books, was a prima facie reason to 
place credence in his assertions. Besides 
this, the Grand Almoner of France had 
introduced him to the French Ambassador 
in London, in a manner which could leave 
no doubt of his being the identical person 
wlion he represented himself to be. The 
Archbishep, in company with the Rev. J, 
Owen, who was now present, had under- 
taken a journey to Oxford for the purpose 
of examming: the Oriental manuscripts in 
the Bedleian Library, and pointing out 
ihe versions of the Scriptures best calcu- 
lated for circulation in Syria. ‘The par- 
ticulars of that journey, which some of his 
friends who were present would state, 
were most favoursbie for the Archbishop, 
and Jed to the strongest epinion of his piety 
and literary attainments. The only reason 
fo imagine that the Archbishop might net 
be so desirous as could be wished to dis- 
seminate the holy Scriptures, suggested 
itself from the circumstance of his being 
supposed to belong to the Roman Catholic 
communion, which had not shewn the same 
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eal ag Protestants in disseminating the 
Word of God. But the fact was, ihe 
-enets of the Archbishop differed in many 
respects from those of the Roman Catho- 
ies: for instance, though he acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Pope, le denied bis 
‘nterference in the election of thew Patri- 
archs in Syria; or rather it was hot the 
npactice to consult the Papal See upon 
‘hese elections, but merely to apprise the 
Pope of the result. The Roman Catho- 
lcs were, it Was understood, about to give 
‘he Archbishop some assistance. It was 
thought more advisable not to connect the 
mide of assistance which this Meeting 
would adopt with theirs, but to leave each 
to take its own mode to promote the views 
ofthe Archbishop. The Syriac Commit- 
tee had already procured subscriptions to 
the amount of 430/. for this purpose. It 
was most gratifying also to state, that Mr. 
Clymer, the proprietor of the patent Co- 
lumbian printing-press, had presented one 
of his presses (value upwards of 100/.) to 
the Archbishop, as his contribution to- 
ards his benevolent object. 


The Rev. J. Owen stated, that he had 
accompanied the Archbishep to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and hiad had on the jour- 
ney repeated opportunities of observing his 
uiafleaed piety, the simplicity of his ha- 
vits and the benevolence of his disposition. 
Of his critical knowledge of Oriental lite- 
rature, they had abundant proof in the Bod- 
cian Library. He turned over the unique 
ellection of Oriental manuscripts in the 
‘brary with the greatest attention, and 
pointed out immediately the difference in 
‘le several versions with a nerspicuity and 
ccuracy which shewed him to bea critical 
scholar, From what could be collected of 
ie religious sentiments of the Archbishop, 
ie might be rather said to be in commu. 
non with, than in subjection to, the Papal 
see. They elected their own bishops, and 
‘hese their own patriarchs, without con. 
sulting the Pope, or receiving his recom. 
mendation ; they merely communicated to 
im the result of their election. Mr. Owen 
“len €xpatiated, ai some length, on what 
truck him as being the providential cir- 
‘umstance of the arrival of such a character 
“this country, and the benefits which 
might be expected to result from the oc- 


currence, 


" : ‘ — 

the Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic in 
Na Y eae r > E ‘ ° j r 
Ne University of Cambridge, corroborated 


Mr. Owen’s statement of the Archbishop's 
manners, piety, and acquirements, 


The Archbishop was then introduced, 
and informed by Mr, Owen, in the Italian 
language, the only European tongue in 
which he can converse, that the Meeting 
were desiruus to promote his views, so far 
us their means should allow. 


The Archbishop then addressed the 
Meeting, through the medium of Mr. 
Owen, in the Italian language. He ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not convey 
his sentiments tothe Meeting in the Eng- 
lish language. When he came to this 
country, unfurnished with proper creden- 
tials, for a pious purpose, he had placed 
his relian¢e on Divine Providence. That 
Providence had raised up, in England, 
friends of rank and afHuence, by whose 
liberality he had now the prospect of ob- 
taining that object for which he had visited 
Europe. He esteemed the assistance which 
he had received as an alms put into his 
hands ; and he trusted he should, by those 
means, soun so multiply cupies of the 
Scriptures, that all who have aided him 
by their contributions should be rewarded 
a hundred fold. The only return he could 
make, was, to lift up his heart and hands 
to Heaven, that the grace and blessing of 
God might be poured down upon his bene. 
factors. 


After the Meeting broke up, a resolution 
was passed expressive of the opinion of the 
subscribers, That a permanent connexion 
should be established with Syria, through 
the meditim of the Archbishop ; and that 
subscriptions should be solicited to meet 
the further expenses which may be incur- 
red in prosecuting this design. 


SOCEETY YOR PROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL. 


‘The Society has just put into circula. 
tion the following Address :— 


“ The Incorporated Scciety four the Pro. 
pagation of the Gospel in Lloreign Parts 
was established, as well tor the purpose of 
converting and instructing the heathen, as 
for the maintenance and advancement of 
pure Christianity among our own people 
scttled abread. 
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‘‘ The views of the Society, in the pro- 
gecution of these laudable designs, have 
been hitherto principally directed to the 
continent and islands of North America. 
At the time of its original institution, and 
long afterwards, our territories in that 
country were far the most considerable in 
extent and importance among the foreign 
possessions of the Crown. They contained 
a large population of unenlightened sava- 
ges; as wellas growing communities of 
settlers, who, without the means of reli- 
gious instruction and worship, were in 
danger of sinking into the vices and igno- 
rance of heathenism. 


“© To the successful exertions of the So- 
ciety, the conversion of the Indian tribes 
that profess Christianity, and the number 
of Episcopai churches still subsisting in 
the United States, must, in a great mea- 
sure, be attributed. 


‘“* At the present moment, the revenues 
of the Society are almost wholly expended 
in contributing to the erection of churches 
and schools ; and providing a regular sup- 
ply of ministers, catechists, and schoolmas- 
ters, with competent stipends, who are 
subjected to the control and authority of 
their respective bishops: nor is it too 
much to assert, that, without such assis- 
tance from the Society, many large and 
populous districts of those extensive coun - 
tries would be altogether deprived of the 
light of Religion ; or, at least, of the bene- 
fits of a ministry, the administration of the 
sacraments, and regular public worship. 


“The extension of our dominions in the 
East has since opened to Christian zeal a 
new scene of exertion, to which the atten- 
tion of tbe country has for some time been 
anxiously turned. A variety of circum- 
stances, however, continued to suggest to 
the Society the necessity of caution ; and 
the expediency of waiting for some favoura- 
ble conjuncture, which might enable them 
to concert their measures with effect, and 
begin their operation with reasonable as- 
surance of success. The time, they trust, 


is arrived. 


“The appointment ofa bishop at Cal- 
eutta has supplied an adviser, of not less 
discretion than zeal, to direct the Society’s 
proceedings at the outset, to point out safe 
and unexceptionable modes of acting, to 
suggest proper rules and directions, and, 


finally, to assist, by his authority, in th 
control aod regulation of their Sistas 
Their first measure bas accordingly ag 
to offer their co-oneration to the bishop, 
in the execution of such plans, as, in Mg 
currence with the governing authorities jn 
India, his lordship may be inclined to re- 
commend ; and to place at bis disposal a 
sum of money, in order to enable him to 
avail himself of any opportunities of fur- 
thering the objects of the Society, without 
the loss of time which must necessarily be 
incurred by previous communication with 
Furope. Some time, it is obvious, wil] 
elapse befure an answer can be received ty 
this application. It may be sufficient, jn 
the mean while, to observe, that the island 
of Ceylon in particular, which has lately 
been placed under the bishop’s jurisdictien 
would alone supply ample employment for 
the immediate exertions of the Society, 


‘¢ In this island, one-third of the ponula. 
tion is said ta be nominally Christian ; 
though their faith is imperfect, and debas- 
ed by gross superstitions; and the pagan 
inhabitants are bappily exempt from those 
artificial prejudices, which still continue 
to retard the progress of Christianity ir 
Hindoostan. 


“ Forthe means of accomplishing these 
important designs, the Society must have 
recourse to the liberality of such pious anc 
well-disposed persons as are zealous for the 
propagation of the Christian Faith in its 
purest form. To divert its present reve 
nues from the purposes to which they have 
been so Jong and so usefully appropriated, 
and are in a manner pledged, would be not 
only inexpedient, but unjustifiable. But, 
with such objects in view, an appeal is 
made, without hesitation, to the public, in 
the fullest assurance that the spirit of piety. 
which in the beginning created and has 
hitherto sustained the Society, will be ex- 
erted with equal effect in promoting the 
enlargement and extension of its plans. 

<* St. Martin’s Library, A. HAmMILTON, 
March, 1819. Secretary.” 


The Society is supported by voluntar} 
contributions, aided by an annual grant 
from Parliament toward the special main- 
tenance of the established missions 10 
Nova Scotia and Canada; and 18 U% 
der the management of a Corporation, 
erected by charter from his majesty 
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819.) Church Miss. Soctety—-Address to Bishofi of Durhani. 


.¢ William III. for receiving, managing, 


hing 
ids sposing of such contributions.” 


allt 


All persons making a donation to the So- 
ety of twenty guineas or upward in any 
one year, Or subscribing not less than one 
cuinea annually, become contributing and 
yssociated members ; and from them only 
the vacane «s, Which from time to time oc- 
our inthe corporate body, will be filled up 


»y ballot. 


CUURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


the regulation of the Society, by which 
+ was provided that the annual sermon 
jhould be preached on the morning of the 
day on which the annual meeting should be 
teid, having been found productive of in- 
convenience, the Committee have fixed the 
sermon, for the present year, for the even- 
ing pre ceding the day of the annual meet- 
ing. The Hon, and Rev Gerard Thomas 
Noel will, accordingly, preach at St Bride's 
Caurch, Fleet Street, in behalf of the 
Suciety, on Monday evening, the 3d of May. 


A change of circumstances in Western 
\fitca has induced the Society to close the 
separate school fund. ‘he Suciety having 
been compelled, by the revival of the siave 

a to relinquish its stations in the hea. 

en country in Western Africa, and being 
about to charge itself with the education of 
il the children liberated from slave ships, 
and collected in the colony of Sierra Leone, 

hile Goverament takes on itself the main- 
‘enance of the greater part of these chil 
dren, the plan of appropriating a specific 
sum to the education and maintenance of 
particular children cannot, under this un- 
foreseen change of circumstances, be con- 
tinued. The Society will, however, ex- 
pend, in providing generally for education 
in the colony, a much larger sum than wiil 
be supplied by those benefactors who have 
engaged for stx years for particular chil- 
iren, 


Such children as may have been named, 
oreviously to the Slst day of the month of 
March, under the customary engageme nt 
# paying 52. per annum, for six years, for 
_ child, are now placed, or will be plac- 

1, in one of the schools in the Colony, uo- 
‘er the teachers provided by this Society ; ; 


and the missionaries and schoolmasters 


‘ill send home, as soon as practicable, a 

tement of the situation and progress of 
‘ithe children which may have been nam- 
L, y benefac tors. 


Christ. Obsery. No. 









The suspension of the Society’s settle. 
menis among the heathen in Western Afri- 
ca, and the increased facilities of inter- 
course with Sierra Leone, having conside- 
rably dimunushed the force of the motives 
which first led to the opening of fhe fund 
for establishing a regular intercourse, by a 
particular vessel, with that co@st, it has 
been resolved, that further contributions to 
the shipdénd shall not be pressed for the 
presept,’but that the fund already ra:sed 
(40887) shall be left to accumulate by re- 
investment ofthe interest; and that, should 
it be found ultimately unnecessary or inex- 
pedient to apply the fund as originally in- 
tended, it shall be appropriated to the simi- 
lar object of maintaining intercourse with 
New Zealand, which is now done at a very 
grea: expense, or shall be returned to such 
contributors as May not approve of that ap- 
propriation, 


ADDRESS TO THE BISHOP OF DUR- 
HAM. 


We feel much pleasure in recording in 
our pages the following address to the ve- 
nerable Bishop of Durham, unanimously 
voled at a general meeting of the subscri- 
bers tothe Clergy Jubilee School, with his 
Lordship’s reply. 


‘*To the Honourable and Right Rev.Shute, 
by Divine Providence, Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


‘© May it please your Lordship,.—We, 
the clergy of the diocese of Durham, beg 
leave to offer to your lordship our fervent 
and heartfelt congratulations on the open- 
ing of this, the fiftzeth year from your con- 
secration to vour high office in the church 
of Christ During the larger portion of 
that long period, it has been the happiness 
of those who now address you, to be placed 
under vour lordship’s paternal governance, 
to witness tle exercise of your public and 
private virtues, and to be excited to the 
due perfurmance of their own part in the 
Christian minisiry by the eminent and uni- 
form example held forth to them by their 
bishop. 


** When we look back on the eventful 
years which have passed since your lord- 
ship’s transjation to this See, and reflect on 
the important duties which the peculiar 
character of the times long imposed on the 
clergy, we cannot forget that, in whatever 
degree those duties may have been fulfiiled 
by ourselves, the vigilance e and constancy 
of your lordship were never wanti: ng tothe 
common cause. Your warning voice was 
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heard in the beginning of danger; and, to 
the last, it ceased not to animate and encou- 
rage all under your authority, mantully to 
bear their part in the awtul conflict’ with 
principles which assailed alike the thrones 
of kings and the altar of Gad. 


** And, as you thus called on us tocon- 
tend earnestly for the truth against the ene- 
mies of Christianity in general, so likewise 
we have been instructed by your lordship’s 
precepts and example, how best to defend 
the distinguishing doctrines of our own 
pure church, against the advocates of an- 
cient corruptions on the one hand, and of 
heretical innovations on the other; to tem- 
per zeal with charity, and with discretion ; 
yet, at the same time, to repel that spuricus 
moderation, which abandons what ts essen- 
tial to the soundness of faith, or purity of 
discipline, for the false and hollow praise 
of modern liberality. 


«¢ But it is not only on these greater and 
rarer occasions, that we have been benefited 
by your guidance. In every particular of 
our pastoral care,whatever assistance could 
be derived from the advice, the protection, 
or the bounty of your lordship, has been 
freely and largely bestowed. We abstain 
from violating the sacredness of private 
charity, by saying all that long experience 
has brought to our knowledge; but the 
voice of fame itself bears testimony, that 
neither the limits of your lordship’s dio- 
cese, nor the peculiar claims of ecclesias- 
tical interests, nor any restriction but the 
unfitness of the object, have bounded the 
exercise of your beneficence. The same 
generous patronage which aided the la- 
bours of Kennicott, of Blaney, and of 
Holmes, in accumulating to sacred litera- 
ture some of its richest and choicest 
stores, has been extended to every well- 
devised plan of public utility. Above all, 
the inestimable invention of the age in 
which we live, the system of education, has 
found in your lordship, its unremitting, its 
most munificent supporter. You have even 
directed your exertions, in this great cause, 
to the benefit of generations yet unborn, 
and have provided in the ample foundation 
which bears your name, a succession of 
future labourers in this fruitful field. 


«In order to perpetuate the memory of 
our gratitude and profound respect for 
your lordsiiip’s high deservings, by a mo- 
nument, not unacceptable, we hope, to your 
feelings, as it is peculiarly appropriate to 
your praise, we solicit your !ordship’s per- 





LAprii, 
mission to erect, in the most populous ang 
important town of the diocese, a schuo} for 
the instruction of poor children inthe prin- 
ciples of the Church of England ; and we 
humbly implore the favour of Almighty 
God to this our work. May He see fit to 
grant that the spiritual good of thousands 
may be the fruit of this offering of dutiful 
attachment to your venerable and venerat. 
ed name! And may the time be far re. 
mote, when we shall be made to fee] the 
full value of the blessing we now enjoy ing 
living example of the qualities which best 
become a father ofthe Christian Church ‘” 


‘To the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham 
** Cavendish-square, Feb. 18, 19)0 


“ Reverend and dear brethren,—In re. 
turning an answer to such an address a3 | 
have recently received from you, 1 am at ; 
loss in what terms I can convey an ade. 
quate idea of the feelings which it has ex. 
cited : for none but myself can estimate the 
gratification of finding that I am the objec: 
of the affection and esteem of a body ¢! 
clergy, with whom it has been my happi. 
ness to be connected during a period «+ 
twenty-eight years ; and who have notcon. 
fined their expressions of favourable opi 
nion to language only, but have marked it 
by a work of public utility the most conso- 
nant to my wishes. May the blessing of 
God prosper your undertaking ! that in the 
school which you are about to erect, the 
children of the poor may be taught the 
principles of Christianity, and the doctrines 
of the Established Church, confirmed in 
useful and moral habits, and thus be quali 
fied for the faithful and conscientious dis- 
charge of their future duties in life ! 


‘* At my very advanced age, this, hu- 
manly speaking, will be the last occasion 
of our public intercourse. Of all that has 
has hitherto passed between us, as well as 
of the exemplary discharge of your sacred 
duties, I retain, and hope to carry to my 
grave, the most pleasing remembrance. 
My prayers, while the Almighty graciously 
continues to me the inestimable privilege 
of prayer, will be offered for the welfare of 
this diocese ; and that, by the Divine bless- 
ing, the interests of true religion may be 
advanced and supported by its clergy ct 
every succeeding generation, as they have 
been by those whom I now address.—Be- 
lieve me, reverend and dear brethren, with 
true regard and esteem, your sincere ané 


affectionate friend and brcther, 
«S, Duvet.” 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


We rejoice to observe from the Second 
Report of the Society, that attention is 
awakened to the spiritual wants of the In- 
aang. The following extract leads us to 
tone for continued and enlarged exertions 


if 


in their behalf. 


«While using their endeavours, that 
abe Word of the Lord may have free 
-yyrse and be glorified’ throughout the 
ited States, and especially in those parts 
where there is an incredibly numerous po- 
pulation, the Board have not been unmind- 
fulof thei’ BRETUREN OF THE WOODS. 
The condition of these natives, divided 
from us by their language, their manners, 
their ignorance, their degradation, by 
every thing which distinguishes savage 
from civilized man, and too often by the 
faud and other injuries of profligate 
whites, addresses to us a mute, but piercing 
expostulation, forthat help which they can 
»btain only in very small portions from any 
other quarter, 


“The principal difficulty in the way of 
the Indian translations of the Scriptures 
arises from the multiplicity of the Indian 
dialects. It 1s long since the researches of 
phlolog sts have ex) loded the greater part 
of what were supposed to be radically dis- 
tinctlanguages. Those of the Indians are 
ascertained, in many ss'ances, to be dia- 
iects $0 Near akin, that, unletteredd as he is, 
ayoung Indian can make lomself master 
of several. 


‘The branches to which the managers 
would more immediately bend their atten- 
tim, are, the Mohawk and the Delaware. 
The Mohawk would serve for the Five Na- 
tions, the Tuscaroras, and the Wyandots 
oc tlurons. The Delaware is of higher im- 
portance, as it has extended itself further 
thanthat of any other northern tribe. It 
can convey the Scriptures to many kindred 
tribes, that are strewed along the fronticr of 
the United States, from Canada to Georgia. 
These are, the Monsees, the Shawanese, 
the Kickapoos, the Kaskaskias, the Twigh- 
‘wees or Miamis, and the Chippewas, Hu- 
rons or Algonquins, This las: is said to be 
the most numerous tribe on the northern 
vorders of the United States. 


“In their efforts to bring in these out- 
casts, who are indeed afar off, the managers 
Must submit to their circumstances, and 
“xe such parts of the Bible as, from time 
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to time, they can procure to be translated. 
A beginning has been made. The Rev. 
Christian Frederic Dencke, one of the mis- 
sionaries of the United Brethren to the De- 
lawares, stationed at New Fairfield in Up- 
per Canada, has completed, and forwarded 
to this Board, a translation of the Epistles 
of St. John; and has also finished a trans- 
lation of St. John’s Gospel, and commenced 
that of St. Matthew; both which will pro- 
bably be received in the course of the year. 


In consequence of th's acquisition, the 
Board ordered an edition of 1000 copies, 
w:th the English on one page and the Indian 
on the other. Ofthese 300 are to be sent 
to the Rev. Mr. Dencke at New Fairfield, 
and 100 to Mr. Leuchenbach, missionary in 
the State of Uhio, to be by them distribut- 
ed among the aborigines. 


‘¢ The Board has also voted a donation of 
100 dollars to the Rev. Mr. Dencke, to en- 
courage him in the prosecution of his work. 


‘With regard tothe Mohawk language, 
the managers find that the Gospel of St. 
Mark has been translated by the celebrated 
Indian chief, Brandt ; and the Gospel of St. 
John by Capt. Norton, a resident of Upper 
Canada. Should further assistance be re- 
quired, it may be obtained fromthe Rey. 
Mv. Jenkins, formerly a missionary among 
the Uneidas; and perhaps from Cornplan- 
ter himself, who is represented as very fa- 
vourable to such an undertaking. 


‘* In the mean time, the managers have 
ordered an edition of 1000 copies of Brandt’s 
translation of St. Mark, and Norton’s of St, 
John, to be struck off,and distributed among 
the tribes usually denominated the Six Na- 
tions,” 


CINGALESE PRIESTS. 

Some curivus particulars of two Budhist 
priests have lately been published by Dr. 
Adam Clarke, in a letter to the Committee 
of the Wesleyan Foreign Missions. They 
came from Ceylon, with Sir Alexander 
Johnston, bringing with them only their 
sacerdotal robes, their books, and seven ru- 
pees (about 14s. English) the expense of 
their board and clothing is to be paid from 
the Methodist Missionary fund; but Dr. 
Clarke has undertaken to educate them 
gratuitously. When they have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the principles of 
the Christian religion, they are to be sent 
back to Ceylon, to disseminate the Gospel 
among their heathen brethren. The fol- 
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flowing are extracts from Dr. Clarke’s 
letter. 


‘The two Cingalese priests, Munhi 
Ravana, and Dherma Ruma, are cousins 
german; the first twenty-seven, ihe latter 
twenty-five years ofage They are meek, 
gentle, and submissive; very diligert in 
their studies, and have an insatiable thirst 
for knowledye, and particularly religious 
knowledge. They conunue to improve in 
their writing, and will soon write a very 
elegant had: their profiting in this is sur- 
prising, as they had never done any thing 
in this way berore ; their own writing gave 
them no advantage bere, as that is a mere 
species ofengraving witha sreel po:nt on 
the ialipot leat, which is the substance used 
instead of paper. They improve also, both 
in reading and speaking English. Nothing 
but a thorough course of theological and 
philosophical English reading can ulti- 
mately conquer and remove all the false no- 
tions and deep-rooted prejudices relative 
to God and nature, found in that priest- 
hood. I say deep-rooted, because with 
false theology and philosophy they have 
had their minds imbued from their earliest 
infancy. Munhi Rat’hana, and Dherma 
Rama entered the temple when they were 
about five years of age, and before they 
could arrive at their high order in the 
priesthood were obliged to learn several 
Janguazes, not only the Cingalese in its pu- 
rity, but also the Pah, Patois-Portuguese, 
Tamul, and Sanscrit; and to commit to 
memory many thousands of Slocas, or ver- 
ses, containing their Theole gs, Piiv-ie,Me- 
taphysics, Traditions, History, Mantrass or 
Incantations, and their most curiously in- 
volved dectrine of the Metempsychosis, or 
transmigrationof souls From these they 
have derived al! their principles of morahi- 
ty, theology, medicine, philosophy, and po- 
litical economy TIl row, they have had 
no opportunty of knowing better: these 
false principles hac u distucbed empire in 
their mnds. Ina word, all their thoughts, 
ideas, and moral feelings were cast in this 
mould. They now see they were wrong in 
many ‘hinps, and strongly suspect they 
were wrong in all, They wish for instruc. 
tion; ‘hey devour it with the keenest appe- 
tite, and long, ardently long, to have their 
minds stored with nothing but what is true 
and useful. Against Chrisuanity, they have 








Concales a y9 le - 
ingaiese Pricsis. [ April. 


not, as far as I am ableto judge, one re- 
maining prejudice; but they find it diffi- 
cultto perceive the suitableness of Many 
things, while they admit of their reneral 
truth. In a word,they want to perceive 
and comprehend the reasons of thorethings: 
and they have net, as yet, Haglish suffi. 
cent to understand those arpuments which 
I know would at once set their minds at 
rest on such points. 


‘¢ These men cannot be treated as com. 
mon heathens: they are both philosophers, 
men of profound erudition in their way ; 
with, as far as I can judge, a powerty} 
commanding eloquence They are deeply 
read in the most speculative, most refined 
and purest ethics of the Brahman and Bud. 
hoo systems. In these respects, their ac. 
quirements are immense. I have myself 
read the Oupnek’hat, and some other works 
of this kind,and weil knowing the subtle and 
specious reasons which both these systems 
can bring forth in behalf of their ethics and 
philosophy, I do not a little wonder at the 
subjection of these men’s minds to the ge. 
neral truth of the Gospel.” 


Of the sincerity and purity of their mo. 
tives, I have the most. satisfactory evi- 
dence: they have sacrificed much in order 
to come and seek the Christian’s God ina 
Christian land. They have lost, for ever 
lost, their temple and its revenues ; and 
that high honour and reverence which they 
had, as high-priests, and highly learned 
among the highest orders,among their coun- 
trymen: and, although they doubtless have 
suflered many afflictions on this account, 
yetthere is not the most distant wish re- 
maining to trace back their steps. 


‘¢ Dherma Rama is a young man of very 
high integrity, of an ardent and strong 
mind, wishing to sift every thing to the bot- 
tum; and never to take a stand any where 
till he is fully satisfied the ground will bear 
him. Whathe gets he keeps. 


“ Munhi Rat’hana has a fine mind; is tru- 
ly spiritual, meek, and affectionate: seeks 
Ged, I believe, with his whole heart; anc 
enjoys many consolations from his Spirit. 
All that are acquainted with them esteem 
Dherma, and love Munhi.” 
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UNITED 51 ATES.—=The United States of 


America have at length succeeded in gain- 


ing the Wioridas from the imbecile govern- 
ment of Spain. The treaty stipulates, as 
the price of cession, the sum of five mil. 
tions of dollars, to be paid by the Ameri- 
can Government, not to Spain, but to Ame- 
jean citizens who may have exiibited claims 
‘ar alleged spoliations on their property 
rhe United States’ Legislature, we know 
not Whether by way of donus to the above 
transaction, have passed a law against the 
siracies committed by vessels under the 
fag of the South American insurgents. 
[his law empowers the President to em- 
“Joy the armed navy of the United States, 
and also to license privateers, agaist all 
»ratical vessels, the parties concerned in 


which are to be subject to the penalty of 


death. The acquisition of the Floridas is 
spoken of with great exultation in the 
American journals. Among the probable 
advantages of the cession are particularly 
mentioned the influence which it wili give 
aver the Indians; the long line of coast, 
and the included ports which it aflords ; 
the command of all the rivers which flow 
through the territories of the United States 
into the Gulf of Mexico, across the newly- 
acquired dominions ; the territorial value 
of the ceded provinces, particularly for the 
live oak in which they abound ; and lastly, 
the check which the United States will now 
lave it in their power to interpose to smug- 
cling, to the slave trade, and to the ai- 
iempts of foreign emussaries. 


Of course, we do not intend to deny the 
political value of this acguisition ; but we 
cannot forbear reminding the large num- 
ber of Amertean citizens who honour our 
pages with a perusal, of the duties which 
secm to flow from this accession of terri- 
tory. When we consider that the vast 
tracts of country from the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico, with all their depen- 
dencies, and the consequent almost unlim- 
ited command of the interior, now belong 
‘9 the United States, a country free and 
cnlightened and civilized, and, above all, 
Christian—we have no language too strong 
‘oimpress upon the inhabitants of that coun- 
¥ wherever our feeble voice may be heard, 


1 


"ie cuties to which Divine Providence 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


seems to have summoned their attention. 
The moral and political welfare of the na- 
live tribes, the extension of civehzation, of 
education, ana—esc o7enCoany —Of Christia- 
nity with all its beneficial results, the sup- 
pression of slavery where practicable, and 
its amelioration where not, are doubtless 
among the most. prominent and obligatory 
of these duties. While we acknowledge the 
great zeal and pious philanthropy of larye 
numbers of the inhabitants of the United 
States, for these and similar objects, we 
could wish that the general spirit of public 
feeling and public transactions were more 
decisively on the same side. We could es- 
pecially have desired that some recent cir- 
cumstances of an official kind had evinced 
more of that spirit of conciliation and disin- 
terestedness, and moderation, which so 
well became a liberal and Christian coun- 
try. We could especially wish, that on the 
present occasion we could inform our rea- 
ders that the hopes which were entertain- 
ed cf the prevalence of high moral feeling 
in the American Congress, relative to the 
execution of our two countrymen, had not 
been disappointed. It was certain!y diffi- 
cult to suppose, that in an assembly of per- 
sons laying but ordinary pretensions to hu- 
manity, and within the pale of Christianity 
and civilization, a majority of 108 to 62 
should have found nothing to condemn in 
a transaction which has called forth so just- 
ly and so loudly the general reprobation of 
inankind. Yet such, we grieve to say, is 
the fact in the house of representatives of 


the United States; and this in the face of 


the decided Report of their own military 
committee, which had stigmatized the 
transaction in terms as strong as ever cha- 
racterized an official paper. We could not 
breathe a more bitter malediction, either 
onthe United states or their neighbours, 
than that their ambition shouid increase in 
proportion to the extension of their power 
and tervitory, and their sense of moral re. 
sponsibility diminish in proportion to the 
claims for its exertion. It is because we 
feel a most sincere and affectionate re. 
spect for the cit'zens of the United States, 
as children of common parents with our. 
selves, anil because we conceive that their 
augmenting wealth, and power, and ter- 
ritorial importanee in the soale of na- 
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tions, increasingly fit them for instru- 
ments of most extensive benefit or injury 
to mankind, that we look with such jealous 
concern Ol every indication of a spirit ad- 
verse to the high Christian privileges, and 
unlimited usefulness, which the providence 
of the Almighty seems to have placed in 
their power 


France.—The minister of finance has 
presented his proposed plans for the year. 
‘The sum stated as necessary amounts to 
889 millions of frances, which is intended 
to be raised without addition to the exist- 
ing taxes —The chamber of deputies have 
decided, by a majority of 150 to 94, against 
altering the law of elections. Most of the 
meetings of the chamber have been em- 
ployed, during the last few weeks, in con- 
sidering the laws relating to the liberty of 
the press. The propositions of the French 
min:stry on this subject, though falling 
somewhat short of the liberty enjoyed in 
Great Britain, are conceived in an enlight- 
ened spirit, and are probably more liberal 
than could have been expected, when we 
consider the absolute slavery in which the 
periodical press has been retained up to 
tiie present moment; and the still agitated 
siate of men’s minds in that country An 
attempt was made to introduce into the 
ne Ww enactment a special provision for the 
panishment of offences against religion ; 
but the proposal was combated by thie ab- 
stract doctrine of universal tcleration, and 
defeated by a majority of 110 to 92. It 
would, probably,be a difficult matter to pro- 
cure a verdict of guilty from a French jury 
for a libel against religion. Indeed, nearer 
home, we are at this moment threatened 
with a torrent of low blasphemy, arising 
chiefly, perhaps, from what, we trust, will 
prove an unfounded anticipatinn,of fenity on 
the part of jurors. The proscribed biasphe- 
my of former days has, of late, been buldly 
flung among us in the very heart of the me- 
tropolis itself. But the measures which 
have been adopted torepress the evil, by 
bringing the offenders before our courts 
of justice, will issue, we doubt not, in con- 
vincing the public, that Christianity is a 
part of the law of the land, and that an 
offence against God is also an offence 
against society, and must necessarily tend 
to the overthrow of all that is valuable to 
uS as Men and as citizens, no less than as 
Christians and probationers for an eternal 
world, 


[ April, 


The continental journals have been much; 
engrossed during the last month with the 
assassination of M. Augustus de Kotze. 
bue, a name well known in literary and po- 
litical annals. The assassin, a student of 
the university of Jena, of the name of Sandt 
having gained admission to Kotzebue’s 
chamber at Manheim, stabbed him with 
poignard ; and, after exulting in the deed 
exclaiming, The traitor is dead, the ptiting 
try is saved ! long live Germany ! delibe. 
rately plunged the same weapon into his 
own bosom. He appears to be a fanatic, 
possessed of that sort of madness which 
renders aman dangerous to society, and 
not fit to be master of his own uctions, 
without destroying his consciousness of 
moral responsibilitv. — Political motives, 
and particularly a deteststion of Russia, in 
the service of which Kotzebue resided as 
an agent, seem to have prompted the atro. 
cious deed. The young men of Germany, 
and particularly the university students, 
appear to have been long under the influ. 
ence of much excitement ; and the present 
occurrence will, probably, lead to strong 
measures t@ prevent similar or even more 
aggravaied scenes in future. There exists, 
it is said, very generally among them, a 
feeling of unmeasured hostility tu Russia; 
though it is not clearly ascertained, that 
the deed of Sandt was more than the spon. 
tancous plan of an individual mind. I is 
stated, that the king of Prussia has called 
home all his subjects who were students at 
Jena; and that the emperor of Russia has 
adopted a similar measure towards all his 
subjects who were students in that and 
other German universities. The assassin 
still survives, though in avery exhausied 
state. 

DOMESTIC. 


Among the domestic occurrences of the 
month, we have to announce the birth of 
a son of the duke of Cambridge, and a 
daughter of the duke of Clarence. The 
latter, we arc sorry to add, is since dead. 


A measure of somewhat unexpected 
promptitude has taken place with regard 
to the bank restriction. Oa the fifth of April, 
a short report was presented to the House 
of Commons by the secret committee 4p- 
pointed for considering the state of the bank 
and the expediency of resuming cash pay- 
ments, stating, that the committee were 
deliberating upon their report, which they 
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hoped to present shortly after Easter ; but 
that,in the mean time, they thought it their 
dyty to submit to the House, that, in their 
opinion, the resumption of cash payments 
would be materially obstructed by the con- 
‘inuance of the present drain upon the bank 
bv means of the promised payment of out- 
standing notes of an earlier date than Janu- 
ary 1, 1817; and the payment, tn cash, of 
fractional sums under 5/._ in consequence 
ofthis report, a bill was instantly brought 
n, and passed through all its stages the 
-ame night, restraining the payment of such 
tes or fractional sums in gold coin. It 
nassed also through the House of Lords, 
and received the royal assent on the suc- 
ceeding day. A similar measure for Irc- 
land passed in the same manner. Thie ob- 
‘ect of this rapidity was chiefly to anticipate 
the payment of the quarterly dividends, the 
fractions of which would have caused acon- 
siderable drain of specie. In our view, the 
measure was a Wise one ; and we only re- 
eretthat the partial issue of gold should 
have at all been thought of while its rela. 

tive value, as compared with paper, aflord 

ed not the slightest chance of its being re. 

tained in the country.—The difliculty of 
providing for the service of the year, (the 
revenue, supposing the sinking fund to re. 
main inviolate, being very considerably be- 
tow the expenditure,) renders it probable 
that a loan to a considerable extent will be 
required. The general expectation of such 

1 measure of finance has tended to depress 

the funds. We are glad, however, to find 

hat the revenue, for the quarter ending 


; 


- 


April 5, 1819, is 232,709/. more than the 
corresponding quamer of the preceding 
year; and the licrease, on the whole year, 
nearly three millions The report of the 
bank restriction committee has not yet ap- 
peared, 


It is most gratifying to perceive, that the 
health, the comforts, and the morals of the 
poor, continue to occupy a large portion of 
the attention of the imperial Parliament. 
Measures are still pending relative to the 
poor laws, the game laws, friendly socie- 
ties, the state of prisons, &c. To these we 
shall, probably, have future occasions of 
adverting. We are glad also to find that 
Ireland is receiving its share of benevolent 
attention. The state of the public bealth in 
that country has undergone discussion : 
and, what is assuredly not less important, 
the state of public worship, and the best 
means of securing tothe people an active 
and resident clergy, have been introduced 
into Parliament with the concurrence of al! 
parties, 


As we trust our readers are not likely 
very soon to hear of the recurrence of such 
scenes as some time since afflicted this 
country, and led to the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, we take this opportunity 
of recording, that Bagguley, Drummond, 
and Johnstone, the leaders of what was 
called the Blanket Expedition, have been 
recently tried at Chester and found guilty 
of sedition, and condemned to two years 
imprisonment. 


ANSWERS 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We lave received a letter from the Rev. Geonce Brvan, complaining, that in our Re- 
view of Publications on the late Secession, in our Number for January last, we have 
sot done justice to his sentiments —Ist, He denies that he is guilty of the absurdity 
charged upon him, of affirming that the Hebrew word Elohim, is never rendered by 
the LXX—©zc, Gods. His assertion, he says, was confined to the cases in which that 
Word was used to express the true God. We have again examined his work, without 
discovering any such limitation of the sense; neither do we see what benefit his argu- 
ment would derive from it. At the same time we admit, that he must best know his 
own meaning, of which we could only judge by what was clearly expressed.—2d, Mr 
Bevan affirms, that Le has never preached nor held imputed sanctification, nor the union 
of Christ and his Church from eternity ; and that lie has ever and earnestly insisted upon 
‘he practical sanctification of the believer himself, 2s being commanded, and as being 
aduty. We sincerely rejoice in this avowal, and we hope he will Lake suitable care, 
in future, that no one who hears him preach shall be left under any misapprehension 
on this vital point.—3d, He denies that his secession from the Church was caused bv 
reading Towguod, or by the adoption of principles adverse t> church communion and 
subordination. It was occasioned, he says, by his difficulties about subscription :—he 
could not conscientiously affirm, that nothing in the Prayer-book was contrary tothe 
oh rs ye ee in rg aay — that some things in it—as the form of abso- 
Maat 4, Ae ation of the Sick, and the Baptismal Service—were contrary to it. 
~ » he felt himself compelled not to adhere to the subscription of his belief, 

that the chief government of the ecclesiastical state in this realm, in al! causes, ap- 
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pertained to the king’s majesty, and that an ecclesiastical estate was committed to jy). 

charge by God.”? Mr. Bevan here refers tothe XXXVIIth Article; but the quotation 

far more resembles Mr. Towgood’s comment on thar Article than the Article itself 

To judge of the force of Mr. Bevan’s scruple, it will be necessary to transcribe the Ar. 

: ticle, that the reader may compare it with the above passage. It is as follows. Viz, 
‘* Of the Civil Magistrate. . 

** The king’s majesty hath the caief power in this realm of England and other his 
dominions, unto whom the chief governiment of allestates of this realm, whether thev 
be ecclesiastical or civil, in a// causes, doth appertain, and ts not nor ought to be 
subject to any foreign jurisdiction,’”——Vhen follow these explanatory observations - 
— When we attribute to the king’s majesty the chief government, by which titles 
we understand the minds of some slanderous folks to be offended, we give not to 
our princes the ministering either of God’s word or of the sacraments, but that on/y 


‘be: oH =) gh* gt ig 


% 
‘gh prerogative which we see to have been given always to all godly princes in holy 
a Scripture, by God himself; that is, that they should rule all estates and degrees, com- 
/ mitted to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and re. 
if strain with the civ:d sword the stubborn and evil doer.—The Bishop of Rome hath po 
jurisdiction i this realm of England.” 

We are almost tempted to believe, that Mr.Bevan,when he determined to withdraw his 

assent from this Article, must have read it in the pages of Towgood, where it is sufh. 
i ciently misrepresented, and not in those of the Prayer-book. How else could he have so 
" misconceived itsimport ? Or are we to understand Mr. Bevan as contending for the popish 
: doctrine, that men belonging to the ecclesiastical estate should be exempt from civil 
‘ jurisdiction, and should not be amenable tn all causes, whether civil or criminal, to the 
4 ordinary tribunals, acting in the king’s name, but should be responsible only to their 
of ecclesiastical superiors ? He cannot mean to give it as his opinion, that this monstrous 


system of usurpation and unjust exception should be revived. And yet what does he 
t mean? For he appears, by bis own statement, to have quitted the church, because his 
conscience weuld not allow him to subscribe an Article which only afiirms, that eccle- 
siastics shouid, equally with others, be subject in ald caases—that is, in all suits—to 
the laws of the realm, as administered by its civil governor, and not to any foreign ju- 
‘ risdiction. For our own parts, we can discover nothing beyond this to be, in fair con- 
. struction, implied in the Article. We beg him, therefore, to reconsider it in its 
unsophisticated-state, and not as it appears in the pages of Towgood, distorted anc 
perverted by the glosses of that prejudiced writer, before he again produces itin justi- 
fication of his defection from the communion of the Church of England. 


I.M.A.; N.R.; Scrurator; ANTIKAINQS; Will appear. 


W. H.; H.C. B.; Zero; Lysanpner; S. W.; Goon Fripay; J. M. W.3 zeucic; 
AH; M;and a Letter on Mr. Burrow’s pamphlet, have been received, and are under 
consideration, 


We should think that ihe * Clergyman’s Instructer,” a valuable collection of tracts on 
ministerial duties, and containing, among others, a reprint of Herbert’s * Country Par 
son,” after which Crerieus LAXCASTRIENSIS SO particularly inquires, would best 
suit the object which he has in view. 


The communication of the Curate or B. is too local for our pages: we wish the fault 
he censures were so too. 


The Author of “ The plain View of Unitarian Christian Doctrine” complains, that ou: 
Correspondent C. C. did net mention the title of the work upon which he animadvert- 
ed in his ‘* Cursory Remarks upon Unitarianism.” 1f, however, Mr. Wright will re- 
fer to the first of C. C.’s Essays on the subject (CO. 1818, p. 1,) he will find the tits: 
inserted at fulllength. ‘This, we should hope, would satisfy him. 


. . . ° . — taney Cr 
A Constant Reaper is informed, that his donation for the “ Poor Vious Ciergy = 
i * . . v © ny ES “ 32 kere 
ciety,” may be remitted to A. Martin, Esq., at Messrs. Dorrien ard Co, Bau 
° Finch Street, Cornhill. 
ritist 


. .* ® £ f. > 
We are particularly requested to state, that the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of tne ona : 
and Foreign Bible Society will be held at Freemasons’ Hall, Great — i 2% 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields, on Wednesday the 5'h May, when the President wr taxe © 


chair at 12 o’clock precise!W.—Ladies cannot be adinitted, 
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